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ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE 
OF KING MONGKUT. 

(continued). 



British Consulate 

F. 0. Siurn, , Bangkok, 

Vol. 24. August 18th. 1661. 

No. SO. 

My Lord, 

The Foroigu Residents ut Bangkok of the Protestant Religion have 
hitherto assembled for the colobration of Divine Sorvico, in ono of the 
houses of the American Missionaries. This is in many respects inconve¬ 
nient, and it was resolved during a mooting, held for that purpose at this 
Consulate, that a momorial should bo addressed to tho Major King of Siam 
by tho Protestant Cominuuity of Bangkok, soliciting IIis Majesty to grant 
apiece of land, in a convenient pluce for the erection of a Protestant 
Chapel. A Sub-Committee was named to collect subscriptions. 

I was desired to act as Chairman, and to nddreas tho King on the 
subject of granting for that purpose, a piece of ground. 

I have the honour to oncloso herewith, a literal Copy of tho King’s 
answer, ceding to the Protestant Community tho piece of land petitioned for. 

The Act 6 Geo. Cup. 87 Sect. XI. cannot be applied to the present 
case according to the sense which it conveys. The number of Her Majesty’s 
Subjects, professing the religion of the Church of England, is but small. I 
cannot appeal to Your Lordship under that Act for any assistance, but I 
may appeal for a grant to assist towards tho oroction of a Chapel at Bang¬ 
kok, where according to the Protestant religion, service may be performed. 

The Roman Catholic Church, besides that Bangkok is the Seat of 
the Bishop of Mallos, possesses four Churches or Chapels in Bangkok itself 
and 6ve in the Country. 
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The Cluipol now in contemplation of erection, will conHe.pio.itly 
l,e the first bnililing .lo.licite.l to the performance of tlm Service aceonling 
to the Potestmt rites. I desired moreover the adoption of a clause in the 
organisation of the Church Committee, that, should a Clergymen of the 
Kpiseoiuiloaii Church visit, or con.o to reside at Bangkok, the Chapel shall 
ho likewise at his use to celebrate within, the Div.no Service according to 
the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of Knglaud. And with regard to 
the hours which are to he set apart for such a purpose, the necessary 
.uungomonts shall he made by consulting will, the Trustees. Having placed 
the foregoing under Your Lordships eonsi.leration, I now solicit Your 
Lordships Sanction, that on .«.«mnt of Her Majesty's Government, 1 may 
be permitted to subscribe toward* the erection of the Chapel out of the 
UoutiogoneioH, two ImmlroJ 1’oumU. 

y„uv Lo.-di.hip Will obM.-vo from the lotto.- which the Kh.g low 
uddi-osaod L> ...o, that it i« Ilia Mujort/- plo.wu.-o that tl.o ONponww for tho 
proponed road fro... l.i» pah.ro to l'akuau. at tl.o mouth of tho Mona..., a 
distance io a .tonight lino of about thivtoou milox, ahall ho defrayed out of 
tho Troum.ry; l.o.ioo tho oum of ouo l..ii.drod pound. Vour l«.-d«h.p 
lUilhoritod .no to coi.ti-ib.ilo out of (Joutiuyourin toward* tho forinatioi. of 
tho road, will appa.ol.tly not bo ro.p.ire.1. 

Tho King ...aiutahiH likowwo favourably tho proportion of tho 
,,-ootiou of a Light 1.0UH0 at tho Bar, and at hi* droi.-o, a Oommitto woo 
named during ,. mooting at tl.o Co.wuh.to to-givo a report In what manner 


it may best be olfectod. 

I have the honour to enclose a copy of a note which I have received 
from Mr. Gunn, one of the Sub-Oommittee to collect subscriptions, fix,,,, 
Which Your Lordship will observe that British Subjects res,dont in Bangkok 
have subscribed one thousand and five dollars (at four dollar and eighty 
cents per £, equal to two hundred and nine pounds ten shillings) towards 
the erection of a chapel, with a probability that tho sum will ultimately 
amount to twelve hundred dollars two hundred aud fifty pounds. 


I have the honour to be &c. 

Robert H. Sohomburgk. 


To 

The Right Honourable, 
Lord Wm. Russell, M. P 
tfcc. &c. & c. 
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Royal Residence, 

V. 0. Siam (L. S.) Grand Palace, 

Vol. 24. 31st July, 1861. 

Copy 

No 35. 

Sir, 

I have received your letters under the date of 12 th 
and 18th inst. the former accompanied 4 documents in rotating to the 
proposed route. 

This purpose is great, it may bo troublesome and noxious to 
the native inhabitants in that district of their residences shall bo 
removed for purpose of diroct and broad routo or path. And the 
fund of work will b t c groat, ought to bo from Treasure of our Govern¬ 
ments. 

Myself alone cannot decide to give you proper answer for 
being read to foreign community, who unanimously has shown the 
petition to mo. I have therefore delivered those documents in hand 
of Chauphya Phra Klang the minister of Foreign Affairs hero to 
obtain creditable translator or interpreter to translate in Siamese 
proper intending that I will lay before our Council for consideration 
and conclusion what to do. Then I will cause a proper answer to bo 
given to you from them. 

Myself think to construct the light houses at the Bar from 
the fund being the money of three years taxes deposed on Chinese 
people on this year 

Regarding the required brief document for being testimony 
the small of ground given for erecting the Chapel for Protestant 
Christians, I beg to enclose herewith the customary Royal order or 
command in two pieces of paper, one of which shall be handed to the 
Officer of Surveying, the other shall be retained by the person who 
will possess the place concerned therein. It will I think [bej 
sufficient for the purpose. But if }’ 0 U require a longer document [than] 
these, which uncustomary, I will consider the proper term and give 
you another afterward. I ought to bo very busy in writing and 
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arranging several documents in various affairs in locality. I seek 
pardon from you therefore for meet the delay always. 


I bog to remain, 

Your good friend, 

S. I*. P. M. Mongkut R. S. 
oil 3727th day of reign. 
(LS.) 


(6d.) 

(L. S.) 

P. S. I do not understand oxactly throughout those documents 
as term therein are generally strange or unaccustomed in speaking 
and reading to mo—they ought therefore to bo translated in Siamese 
proper. 

(Sd.) S. P. P. M. M. 

(I- S.) 
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British Consulate 

F. 0. Si«»m Bangkok. 

Vol. 27. No. 15 May 8th 1802. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to enclose herewith in original, a letter which 
I received from The Major King of Siam, His Majesty requesting that ho 
may be permitted to purchase one of Sir William Armstrong's guns. I beg 
to refer Your Lordship to the lotter itself, and if the request of the King 
can be.exccutod, I am sure ho will consider himself under obligation. 

The permission appertains perhaps more strictly to the War 
Department, but I have no doubt if Your Lordship would advocate tbo 
King's request, ho might see his wish readied. II is Majesty has given the 
requisite order! for payment, reception and transmission of tho Gun to 
Mossrs. The Borneo Company Limited in London. 

I havo the honour to be &c. 

Hobert II. Schomburgk. 

To 

The Right llonourahlo 
Earl Russell 
<fcc., &c., «fcc. 
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(L. S.) 

F. 0. Siam, 

Vol. 27. 


Royal Residence 
Grand Palace 
29th April 18G2. 


Honored Sir, 

I bog to apply to you one of my pleasures and desires hoping 
you can favour mo to furnish it without delay as I thought it is only 
harmless. 

Having had learned from various searches the bestness and 
most curiosity of the now breach loading cannon invented by Sir 
William Armstrong, I was eagerly desirous of obtaining one small 
gun of the only 2J boro modo in good brass in rnannor of the Arm¬ 
strong's cannon for my own enjoyment or play, to sco the power and 
cariosity and usefulness &c. thereof, and for boing the only 
specimen of such colobrated cannon, whonovor Wo would concern 
relating to the power of such the broach loading cannon to our 
visitors caino from romoto state of Laos &c: to whom the sight of 
curious and poworful articles manufactured in Europe is very 
seldom ; my purpose was only as the foremontioned not for war-liko 
purpose. 

So I have written my order to the branch of the Borneo 
Company Limitod at Singapore, offering to thorn the only price or 
amount of £300 that is to say throe hundred sterling sovereigns for 
one of the gun forenamed with boro of 2$ inches, thoy having 
accepted my order and being silent during a mean while have 
written me refusal of obtaining it for mo in consequence of 
the prevention of their Governments. The extract of their letter to me 
is as the following. 

“ I have the honor to inform your Majesty that my friends 
"in London applied to Sir Wm. Armstrong’s agent for a six 
" pounder gun with a bore of 2.| inches, that gentleman stated that 
" £ 300 was sufficient for the cost, but that lie could not forward 
" one without an order from the War Office. Accordingly my friends 
“ applied at the War Office and Lord Degray and Ripon informed 
"them that at present it was not possible to allow any Armstrongs 
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“guns to be sold. In those circumstances I have been unable to 
" procure ono for Your Majesty.” 

Can you favour me by asking your Governments at homo to 
favour me by their permission for only ono of small Armstrong's 
guns of the bore of 2j inches to be sold to mo according to my very 
desire ? as I wish it only for purpose of pleasure in witnessing the 
specimen of such tho newly invented gun to see the improvements 
of British power &o., not for any warlike purpose, so I hope my 
desire must bo considered harmless. 

When yon will favour mo by asking your government at 
home for what purpose I hope you will forward this my sealed and 
signed application to London, for being a testimony which your 
governments at homo will soe with groat confidence on you. 

I hope they will perhaps make permission extraordinary and 
peculiarly for myself, whom they aro knowing os an intimate and 
distinguished friend of their gracious Sovereign Her Majesty Victo¬ 
ria tho Queen of United Kingdom of Croat Britain and Ireland 
defender of faith. 

I have tho honor to be 
Your good friend, 

S. P. P. M. Mongkut R. S. 

on 4008rd day of reign 


'Po 

Hi8 Honor. 

Sir Robert Schomburgk, 
tho Consul of Her Britannic 
Majesty for Siam, &c. &c. 
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British Consulate 

F. 0. Siam Bangkok. 

Vol. 27. No. 25 July 31st 1862. 

My Lord, 

I hnvo honour to oncloso hero with in original two Notes which I 
received from the first King, referring to a collection of live animals from 
Siam which his Majesty is just now sending as a presont totho Emperor of 
the French. 

When the Siamese Embassy was in Paris, thoy wore requested to 
interest their King to send such a collection, and one of the Employe's at 
tho Jardin des Plantes, with Assistants, accompanied the Embassy on their 
return to Bangkok in order to superintend tho choice of animals and their 
transmission to France. 

Tho French Stenmor « Gironde " was sent expressly to Bangkok for 
tho parpose of conveying these animals to Suer., from whence thoy will bo 
conducted across the Isthmus and placed on board of an other vessel of tho 
French Government which awaits thorn at Alexandria for further conveyance 
to Franco. 

It must become obvious, that as simple as tho gift of tho Biamoso 
King to the French Emperor is in its true light, sufficient debit 1ms been 
given to this act by the French Government. 

His Siamoso Majesty probably considering, that hnving presented 
such a collection to the Emperor of tho French, apparently imagined that 
such might cause remarks, if a similar prosont were not equally tendered to 
the Queen, he addressed to mo his letter of tho 21st of July. I informed 
tho King in answer that the Zoological Society of London was an institution 
of private individuals, and that while I had no doubt they would f«el 
grateful to his Majesty for his kind offer, I thought they might hesitate to 
incur so heavy nn expense ns would be entailed upon them by sending a 
vessel express for such a purpose to Bangkok. I promised however to 
communicate to the Zoological Society his Majesty's note. This produced 
in answer his second letter of tho 23rd of July, requesting me to communicate 
to Her Majesty’s Government his offer. I bog leave to enclose a copy of 
my answer to the King. 

I intend to write by the present opportunity to the Secretary of the 
Zoological Society, informing him of the King’s offer with the request to 
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place the matter before their Council and to inform me whether I am to 
take any further steps. 

It would no doubt gratify the King if Your Lordship were pleased 
to acknowledge his offer of sending a similar collection as the one transmitted 
to Franco, to Her Majesty the Queen, if a proper conveyance bo provided for. 

I have the honour to be &c. 

Robert II. Schomburgk 

To. 

The Right Honourable 

The Earl Russell. K. G. 

Ac., <fcc„ «fcc. 
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Royal Residence, 

F. 0. .Siam Grand Palace, 

Vol. 27. 21st July 1862. 

No. 102. 

Sir, 

On t-lio time of tlio Siaineso Ambassy having boon at Paris 
Monsieur Charles Do Montigny, who had been French Plonipoton- 
tiary in negotiation of Calico Siamese Treaty boro on the year I860, 
and who on last year was sent by the French Governments at Paris 
to accompany Siaineso Ambassy there for having been familiar with 
Siamese, has introduced a person who is superintendent tho Imperial 
Zoographical museum to bo acquainted with our Ambassy, and 
assured that His Majesty tho Emperor of Franco please to liavo 
various .kind of animals of Siam for that museum, His Majesty will 
bo very glad if wo would sond somo number of Siamoso quadrupods 
and fouls, for that purpose when our Ambassador have accepted, 
the French Governments havo sent two French Zoographors with 
our Ambassy on return to Siam and have placed arrangement that 
after a fow months an Imperial Steamer will bo sent hero for rocoipt 
of animals required and selected by those two French Zoographors. 

So on tho present opportunity tho French steamor ''Gironde" 
came and lies at outsido of tho Bar—the French Commandant, 
acting consul and Zoographers encouraged mo to writo our royal 
letter in address to the Emperor on tho subject. So I ought to do 
it, because our Ambassy havo had accepted to do so when they had 
been at Paris. 

Whereas yourself had introduced a diploma from Zoographical 
or Zoological Society of England to me and made me an honorary 
member of that society on your first arrival here, I wish now 
therefore to serve her Majesty the queen of United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland on such or similar way, if you endeavour 
to have any person of that society to be here for selection of 
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animals and cause a largo Steamer to come here for their receipt. I 
shall be glad to secure. 


I beg to remain, 

Your good friend, 

S. P. P. M. Mongkut K S. 

on 4086th day of reign. 

To His Honor 

Sir Robert Scliomburgk 

Iler B. Majesty Consul 

for Siam &c. &c. 
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Royal Residence 

F. O. Siam Grand Palace, 

Vol. 27. 23rd July, 1862. 

No. 103. 

Sir, 

I have received your Note of the 21st. inst. on last night. 1 
beg to state that when I have written you my last note, I considered 
that when I have so liberty to send some number of Si&meso 
animal for Zoographical museum of Paris per the Imperial Steamer, 
it might be known to many even through England; and it might 
appeared that I am delighted to have much more rospect and 
favourable endeavour for service to the Emperor of France than to 
Her Britannic Majesty, who has entered the true friendship with mo 
before the Emperor of France, and who is of the language which is 
medium of my use in correspondences with many European nations 
who have now treaty power with this country. Then many might 
consider mo as I am much marvelled or admired with name of that 
Emperor, that now French Subjects boasting almost everywhere, like 
the prince of Cambodia who considered the French Monarch as most 
and highest of all monarches on the surface of the earth. 

For this consequence, I have considered that it will be best 
if I have the equal service to Her Britannic Majesty on the same 
manner, and it will be known as an equal friendly service with that 
was done to the French Emperor. 

Moreover whereas you have introduced the Diploma from 
the Zoological Society of England to me and made me their 
honorary member long since, and nothing has been done by me in 
favour to the said Society after the Diploma was received, when 
they would have learnt that I sent certain number of Siamese 
animals to the Zoological museum of France, they might be sorry and 
consider me as the foresaid also. 

On your reply to my last note you said that will write 
information and send my note to the only Zoological Society—it is 
occurred to me that it would be best and you would oblige to me 
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much if you would write this my intention to the British govern¬ 
ments at home to make known to Her Britannic Majesty; then the 
receipt of animals may be with Her Majesty's man of war in the 
same manner; it will be great honor to me. 


I beg to remain 
Your good friend, 

S. P. P. M. Moogkut B. S. 
on 4088th day of reign. 


To His Honor 

Sir Robert Schomburgk 

the Consul of Her Britannic Majesty 
for Siam &c. &c. &c. 
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F. O., Siam 
vol. 34. 



[True Copy.] 


/ 

Stamp. 

k_/ 



Somdetch Phra Parainondr Malta Mongkut by tho Divino 
blessing of the Supemgeucy of fclie Universe, tho first King of Siam, 
and its dependencies, groat parte of Laos, Cambodia, several 
provinces of tho Malayan Peninsula &c. &c. 

To 

Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, 

Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Sovereign of Hindosten, Defender of tho Faith, &c. &c. &c. 

Our royal Sister and most distinguished and respected fricud, 

Humbly and respectfully sendeth greeting. 

Please permit us to acquaint Your gracious Majesty, that 
iTour Majesty’s faithful consul, Sir Robert Schoinburgk, whom Your 
Majesty in Council was pleased to nominate as consul at Bangkok, 
on his arrival hero in the year of the serpent, ninth decade of the 
Siamese local Era 1219, corresponding to the Christian year I857 ( 
was the bearer of Your Majesty’s Royal letter and certain royal gifts 
to cement the friendship between us and Your Majesty. 

The subject of Your Majesty’s letter was introductory of Sir 
Robert Schomburgk in order that we might become familiarly 
acquainted with him. 

Sir Robert Schomburgk has now been in Bangkok over six 
years, and has, on all occasions, endeavoured faithfully and zealously 
to fulfil his duties as the servant of Your Majesty. 
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He has also by bis good qualities greatly pleased our 
Ministers, who have expressed their satisfaction with his conduct as 
consul, in a letter sent in his charge for the information of Your 
Maj eaty’s M i n isters. 

Sir Robert Schombnrgk is about tho same age as ourselves, 
being only three months older. As he is now sixty years of ago, he 
feels himself unable to withstand tho effect of our warm climate, and 
has taken leave to return to Europe, where the climate is more 
salubrious. 

Wo could not allow Sir Robert Schombnrgk to depart 
without our royal letter which wo have to send in his chargo, and as 
ho has resigned his appointment us Your Majesty’s consul at Siam, 
we would beg Your Majesty that you will still continue to extend 
Your royal favour to him. Wo would bog Your Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to direct Your Ministers to select a person of rank 
and possessing the like good qualities as Sir Robert Schomburgk 
to bo appointed in tho place of Sir Robert Schomburgk without 
delay. Wo also bog that the new Consul at Siam may bo a person 
of intelligence and well acquainted with his duties. Wo would 
prefer a person sent direct from England, and whoso good qualities 
and abilities the British Government is aware of from personal ac¬ 
quaintance. 

If tho now consul be a porson familiar with the international 
and other laws, ho would render great assistance to the Siamese 
Government, who are in governing of a powerless nation, by advising 
and conferring with it in matters of importance, and thereby word 
oft' any calamities which might otherwise befall us through 
misunderstanding with the neighbouring great powers. 

From the South West extending to the North West of Siam, 
since the last 40 years, the frontiers of Great Britain certain disputes 
have joined those of this kingdom, different understanding on trifling 
matters have sometimes taken place between the two governments, 
but through the medium of Your Majesty’s consul here, all these 
differences have been nearly all satisfactorily arranged: those that 
remain unsettled are but a few unimportant ones. 
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The Siamese Government is aware that it is distant from 
Europe and that it is unacquainted with the good laws and custom[s] 
of civilized Europe. The Siamese Government have consequently 
been willing that Your Majesty with the Ministers should decide on 
all such differences, as it has been confident that the decree of the 
British parliament would always bo guided by justice. We consider 
ourselves as closely connected with Great Britain for the following 
throe reosons. 

1st Our territories have for a long period past, bordered on 
those of Great Britain, os we have above stated. 

2nd A treaty was concluded many years ago and was renew¬ 
ed before any other nation made one with Siam. 

3rd Besides the treaty Royal, letters have passed between 
Your Majesty and ourselves, the Siamese ministers and those of 
Great Britain have corresponded, these correspondences have been 
mutually read and understood without tho necessity of the interposi¬ 
tion of an interpreter 

For these reasons we beg Your Majesty will bestow your 
compassion and favour on us. 

Sometime since, we and our Ministers were desirous of 
nominating a Siamese consul at London, and we requested Sir 
Robert Schomburgk to inform Your Majesty’s ministers of our 
intention. A reply was received giving their consent which pleased 
us much. We then selected Mr. D. K. Mason a British subject who 
had resided in Siam for eight years as merchant and had become 
acquainted with the customs of Siam, and who having many friends 
in London was desirous of returning to live there in an honorable 
position. 

We informed Sir Robert Schomburgk who expressed to us 
his approbation of our choice; we therefore appointed Mr. D. K. 
Mason as our consul and conferred on him the title according to the 
Siamese custom of "Phra Siam Dhurabab.” Sir Robert Schomburgk 
assured us that Your Majesty’s Government would recognise the 
appointment. 

I would beg Your Majesty will extend your favour and 
benevolence towards Mr. D. X. Mason our consul. 
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Wo were sincerely grieved to learn of the decease of Your 
Majesty’s royal mother, and of Your Majesty’s royal consort, which 
two sad events happened on tho lost year 

We sincerely sympathize with Your Majesty’s irrepairable 
losses, nevertheless, we trust that Your Majesty will find consolation 
in the thought that all mankind must follow this path, even those 
most dear to us cannot bo prevented from leaving us. 

We ourselves hove also within the last three years suffered losses 
in our royal family, by tho death of our royal queen consort aged 27 
years, of our second son aged 38 years, and of our daughter aged 8 
years. These matters arc all known unto Sir Robort Schoinburgk. 

We must now beg to express our pleasure and congratulations 
at learning that Your Majesty’s royal family has been increased by 
tho birth of royal grandchildren. We sincerely trust that they may 
long remain and will prove a source of happiness to Your Majesty. 

Wo pray tho Superagoucy of tho Universo may pour his 
Divine blessing on Your Majesty and render you every happiness and 
a long and prosperous life and roigu, and that the friendship between 
our two nations may be happily connected until the end of time. 

Given at our Royal Court Houso Anant Samagomo, Grand 
Palace Ratno Kosind Mahiudr Ayudia Bangkok on Friday the 7th 
night of the Lunar month of Bisakh, which ie tho 6th month from 
commencement of cold season in the year of Mice sixth decade of 


Siamese local Era 1226, corresponding to tho 27th day of the month 
of May in Anno Christ’s 1864, which is the 14th year or 4762nd 
day of our reign. 

f All above lines are tho Respectfully Homago from 
Your Gracious Majesty’s most obedient faithful 
humble Servant honoured by Your Gracious Majesty 
as Your Majesty’s atfectioned Royal Brother and 
distinguished friend. 

(Sd.) S. P. P. Mongkut Rex Siamonsiuin. 


m Manu Regnia 
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Royal Residence 

R 0 Siam Grand Palace, 

vol. 40. Bangkok. 

8th July, 1868. 

My dear familiar friend, 

Hi.s Excellency Hoary Saint George Ord, the colonel Governor 
coinmandor-in-chio f for the Britisli Strait Settlement or Princo of 
Wales Islands Pin&ng Malacca and Singapore, seemed to be a noble 
person of best humour & grace toward mo almost alike my late 
lamented good will old friend Lcutenant colonel governor Jolui 
Buttorworth C. B., who had been familiar & intimate friend in 
private communication with me during his stay in government of tho 
Strait Settlement in late reign of Siam, when I was only a princo out 
of political affair, until I became enthroned on the prosont royal throne. 

This presont colonol Governor was almost alike the said friend, 
since his becoming tho colonel governor in tho neighbouring British 
colony to Siam, I have ombraced good opportunity to communicate 
with him several times occasionally, his speoch & tone of letter from 
him was very gracious & respectful & very satisfactory to me indeed. 
Now he became familiar & intimato with ine os well as his Lady Mrs. 
Ord who was regardful to my fine noble Ladies hero. I am very 
anxious eagerly & very desirous of meeting with him & his lady in 
porson even once. 

I consider this is the great opportunity to liave fulfilment of 
ray pleasure & desire for interview with the said noble friends in 
persons, as the total Eclipse of the sun on 18th August will be most 
remarkable & interesting and its most duration about noon will be 
at Houwan longitude E. G. 99° 42' & latitude North 11° 39' where 
I will go to wait to see the said Eclipse. I wish to write him an 
invitation to be in accompany me thither upon that time, but I fear 
may he refuse it. Please assist me to fulfill my desire according to 
your ability. I shall feel great obligation from you. 

I beg to remain 

Your faithfully good frieod, * 
To H. Alabaster. S. P. P. M. Mongkut, RS. 

on 6265th day of reign. 
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WAT BENCHAMAB0P1T 
AND 

ITS COLLECTION OF IMAGES OF THE BUDDHA 


By H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubfiab. 


WAT BENCHAMABOPIT is an old temple. It is not cer¬ 
tain whether it was erected during tho time of Ayudhya or of Bang¬ 
kok. Originally it was a very small temple called Wat Lem (UHJjy 
a projection of land), because it stood on a narrow piece of land 
between gardens and rice fields. It was also at one time called Wat 
Sai Thong (^viJVlQJ )< ftDt * P l ‘°kably at that time tho principal object 
of interest near by was a "Sai Thong" tree. 

In 1827, during the reign of Phra Nang Klao, tho Chief of 
Vieng Chon revoltod and brought his army oasily and safely down 
from Vieng Chan, by using tho following stratagem. IIo told the 
Governors of the provinces along his lino of routo that ho had 
recoived an order from tho Government at Bangkok to bring down 
his army in order to help in the war against tho Europeans. This 
was at tho time of the first Anglo-Burmese war, and the tiino when 
tho British Government had sent Capt. Burney on his mission to 
Siam to conclude a treaty. On account of these two events, the news 
had spread that tho British were coming to wage war against the 
Siamese. This accounts why tho Governors along the route from 
Vieng Chan southwards believed in the Chief of Vieng Chan’s story. 
The more so, because they all knew that the Chief of Vieng Chan 
was an old favourite of King Phra Nang Klao. They gave him food 
and helped his army to come down without difficulty. When he had 
reached Korat and taken the town, the Chief of Vieng Chan declar¬ 
ed himself openly as a rebel, but the Government at Bangkok receiv¬ 
ed the news only after the town of Korat had been captured. An 
army was equipped in haste to march against the Chief of Vieng 
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Chan. While these preparations wore being made, the news reached 
Bangkok that the rebel army had como as far as MUang Saraburi, 
but the Oovernmentat Bangkok was still in doubt as to tlio strength 
of the rebel forces and still unaware of their intentions, whether their 
aim was to capture Bangkok or not. So, full preparations wore made 
for the defence of the Capital, and posts were established along the 
Molds from Samson to Hua Ijunpong. At that time I’rmee krom 
l»hra Bibit, the son of the King Plira Buddha 1/ios La (Bahia II), 
was placed at the head of the l'oroes at Samson and established his 
headquarters in this temple. After the rebellion bad been crushed, 
he rostorod the temple for the first time, and, together with four of 
his brothers by the same mother, mooted live Phra Ohodi iu front of 
the temple, but at that time it was still a suiull village temple. 
Later, during the reign of King Mongkut, the latter gave it the 
name’of Wat Bunchabopit, that is to say, the temple of the live 
princes. 

In 1800, when King Chulalongkorn began the construction 
of Dusit Park, ho had to take over the ground of Wat Dusit to erect 
tho Dusit Palace and the ground of another deserted temple to make 
Benyamas Hoad. King Chulalongkorn wished to follow the ancient 
custom of his predecessors, and to erect new temples in compensation 
for tho loss of tho old ones. But ho thought that, if ho added to tho 
number of already existing temples by constructing new ones, it 
would bo difficult to preserve them in good repair. He considered that 
it would bo better to spond the monoy on one single largo tomplo 
and decorate it elaborately. Ho selected for this purpose Wat 
Bouchabopit, and ordered artists of fame, such as Prince Narisaranu- 
vattivongs, to design the plan; the latter chose an ancient Siam¬ 
ese design to bo executed in first-class wbito marble. Then His 
Majesty gave the temple the naino of Wat Beucliamabopib, which 
means "the temple constructed by the fifth King of the dynasty. 

During the construction of the temple it occurred to King 
Chulalongkorn that the images of the Buddha to be placed in it 
should be selected from among numorous old and beautiful images 
made in various countries at different periods, and should be display¬ 
ed in such a way that the public might acquire a knowledge of 
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Buddhist iconography. To this effect King Chulalongkom ordered 
that a gallery should be erected in the temple, and entrusted me with 
the task of collecting images of the Buddha of various styles, and of 
arranging them in the gallery according to his desire. 

The task of collecting these images and arranging them in the 
gallery was subject to a number of conditions : first, the images should 
be of artistic value ; secondly, they should he different from each 
other; and thirdly, they should bo of about the same size. These 
threo conditions made it impossible to find ancient images alone for 
tho purpose in view. The collection was thus made by two methods. 
By the first a search was made for ancient statues of Buddha in the 
provinces of Siam ns well as in the capital. Whonevcr a statuo 
of tho required sizo was found, it was brought down to the temple, 
and search extended into foreign countries. Tho second method 
was that whenever a statue was found of tho required stylo, but too 
small to bo placod in tho gallery, an onlargcd copy of this statuo of 
tho sizo required was cast and placed in the gallery. Tho casting of 
those images was made exclusively by private persons who offered 
thorn lo tho King, because tho creation of images of the Buddha is 
considered an act of religious merit. 

But tho difficulty was to find sufficient room for all theso 
statues, for, as soon as it was known that tho King had given per¬ 
mission to pluco in the gallery of Wat Benchamabopit images mado 
according to tho desired stylo, many persons wore eager to cast 
images and to offer them to the King to bo placed in tho temple. 
This is why all the images in the gallery of Wat Bonchumabopit 
aro made of bronzo; somo are ancient and others have been cast 
from ancient models. They have been selected so as to represent 
tho stylos of tho various periods of Siamese art as well as the styles 
of different countries. 

It took many years to collect these fifty images, and the last 
one was only placed in the temple in the very year of the demise of 
King Chulalongkom, who was thus able to see his work completed. 
If there were still sufficient room for them, there is no doubt that 
many more statues could be added to the collection, but the lack of 
space is the reason why the collection has had to be discontinued. 
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Besides the Bot and the gallery, the other objects of interest 

in Wat Benchamabopit are :— , 

1) The Bo tree planted behind the gallery. This is the Hist Bo 
tree which camo from Buddhagayu to Siam. In ancient times, the 
seeds of tho famous Buddhagaya Bo tree were brought from Ceylon. 
In recent times, in 1891, a Bo tree from Buddhsgaya was brought, 
and planted in Wat Benchamabopit by order of King Chulalongkorn. 

2) The residence of tho chief priest, which is an ane.ont royal 
pavilion originally oroctod in the royal palace. It was tho pnvate 
residence of King Chulalongkorn during his stay in the pnesthood. 
It was transported and re-erected at Wat Benchamabopit m its 
original state, and now sorves as the residence of tho chief priest. 

King Chulalongkorn had expressed his desire that after Ins 
cremation tho portion of the ashes which it is customary to throw 
into the water should bo enclosed in tho basement of tho Phra 
Buddha Jinaraj. King Rama VI fulfilled tho wish of his father. 
Wat Benchamabopit is thus an important temple for threo reasons : 
(1) it is a memorial to King Chulalongkorn, (2) it is a first-class 
example of modern Siamoso arohitooturo, and (3) it is a museum of 
ancient images of the Buddha. In addition it has a school where 
religious doctrine and the Siamese language aro taught. 


'! 
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A LIST 
of 

THE IMAGES OF THE BUDDHA AT WAT BENCHAMABOPIT. 

In the‘But*. 

1. Phra Buddhajinaraja, seated with one leg above the other 
in the attitude of subduing Mara (the Prince of Evil). This statuo, 
which is the central image in the 'Bat/ is a copy of the Buddhajina- 
raja at Bisnulok cast by order of King Chulalongkorn in 1901. 

2. Phra Nirarogantaraya, seated with one leg above tho 
other, with two Naga figures in human shape holding a parasol and 
a fan respectively. Sixteen images of this type were cost by order 
of King Rama VI in 1916 to commemorate tho 6th year of his reign. 

3. A standing Buddha wearing the attributes of royalty. 
This is the biggest image in the Lopburi atyle known to bo in perfect 
condition. It comos from Wat Devaraja Kunjorn, Bangkok, and is 
placed outside, behind the * Bat,’ under a canopy. 

In the 'Sala' in front of the Temple. 

1. In the Northern Sala (Sala Than Yai), a Burmese image 
of the Buddha made of white stone, presented by King Chulalong¬ 
korn, when he founded tho Temple. 

2. In the Southern Sala (Sala Mom Chuei) an imago of the 
Buddha seated under the Naga, in the attitude of subduing Mara. 
The image bears an inscription dating from the period of S’rlvijaya- 
Found by H. R. H. Prince Damrong at Jaiya and presented by him 
to King Chulalongkorn. It is surmised that there was originally no 
Naga, because the Buddha in the attitude of subduing Mara is never 
found under the Naga. In the latter form he always sits cross-legged. 
This Naga must have been cast separately, and is of Khmer style. 

In the Angles of the Outer Gallery. 

1. South-western angle (southern face). A stone image 
from the Dvaravati period bearing an inscription and found at 
Lopburi. 
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2. Western angle. A stone image from the Dvaravati period, 
found at Lopburi. 

3. Western face. A stone image from Ceylon. 

4. North-wcstorn angle. A stone imago from tho Ayudhya 
period found at Lophuri. 

In the Inner Gallery. 

(N. B. No. 1 is on tho loft hand, when entering through tho 

door to tho south of tho 'Bf>t'). 

1. A standing Buddha weaving tho attributes of royalty, in 
tho Khmer stylo of tho Lopburi period. This imago in tho attitude 
of Teaching was cast and enlarged from an old model. 

2. Phra S’&kyoaingh, seated cross-legged in the attitude of 
subduing Mara, in the stylo of tho Chicng Saen period. Found at 
Chieng Saen. 

3. An image of tho Buddha seated cross-lcggod in tho atti¬ 
tude of subduing MAra, in tho stylo of tho Chieng Saon period. 
Found at Wat Bang Plu, Dhonburi. 

4. A standing Buddha in tho attitude of forbidding bis re¬ 
latives to fight one another, in tho style of Snkhodaya. Found at 
Wat Bang 0 Chang, Nondaburi. 

5. An imago of tho Buddha seated cross-legged in tho atti¬ 
tude of subduing Mara, in the stylo of tho Chieng Saen period. 
Found at Wat Siri Panha, in tho North-Western Circle. 

6. A standing Buddha, of Indian style, cast and enlarged • 
from an ancient model, which was dug up in the Korat province. 

7. An image of tho Buddha seated cross-legged in the atti¬ 
tude of subduing himself by fasting. This image, which shows tho 
(Greek) style of the Gandhara sculptures, was cost after a stone 
original kept in the Museum at Lahore. 

8. A standing Buddha in the attitude of calming the ocean 
in tho stylo of the Ayudhya period. Found at Wat Yai, Bejraburi. 

9. An image of the Buddha seated cross-legged in the atti¬ 
tude of subduing Mara, in the style of the Chieng Saen period. 
Found at Wat Phra Kong, Lamphun. 
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10. A standing Buddha in the attitude of forbidding his 
relatives to fight one another, in the style of the Lopburi period. 
Found at Bejraburi. 

11. An image of the Buddha seated cross-legged, in the, 
attitude of meditation, in the style of the Dvaravati period, cast and 
enlarged from an ancient original found in the bed of the MQn River 
at Wang Palat, Korat province. 

12. A standing Buddha of Japanese style, cast and enlarged 
from a model. 

13. An image of the Buddha sitting with one leg above the 
other in the attitude of subduing Mara, of Khmer style, bearing an 
inscription. Found at Wat Si Chin, Dhonburi. 

14. A standing Buddha in the attitude of calming the ocean 
in the style of the Ayudhya period. Found at Bejraburi. 

15. An image of the Buddha sitting with one leg above tho 
other in the attitude of subduing Mara, in the style of the Chieng 
Soon period. Found at Wat Ko Koct, Ayudhya. 

16. A standing Buddha in the attitude of forbidding his 
relatives to fight one another, in the style of tho Snkhodaya period. 
Found at Wat Mai Nagor Luang, Ayudhya. 

17. An imago of tho Buddha sitting cross-legged in the 
attitude of subduing Mara, in the style of the Chieng Saen period. 
Found at Wat Luang, Muang Payao, Bayab Circle. 

18. A standing Buddha, in the attitude of calming the ocean 
in the style of the Ayudhya period. Found at Bejraburi. 

19. An image of the Buddha sitting with one leg above the 
other in the attitude of subduing Mara in the style of the U Thong 
period. Found at Wat Mahadhat, Muang Sftn. 

20. A standing Buddha in the attitude of calming the ocean, 
in the style of the Ayudhya period. Found at Bejraburi. 

21. An image of the Buddha sitting cross-legged in the 
attitude of subduing Mara, in the stylo of the Chieng Saen period- 
Found at Chieng Mai. 

22. A standing Buddha in the attitude of forbidding his 
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relatives to fight one another, in the style of the Lopburi period, cast 
and enlarged from an ancient modol. 

23. An image of the Buddha sitting with ono leg abovo the 
other in the attitude of subduing Mara, in the stylo of the U Thong 
period, cast and enlarged from an ancient model. 

24. A standing Buddha in tho attitude of Teaching, in the 
stylo of tho Lopburi period, cast and enlarged from an ancient model. 

25. An image of the Buddha sitting with ono leg abovo the 
othor in tho attitude of subduing Mara, in tho stylo of tho Chiong 
Saon poriod. Found at Wat Phra Bat Tuk Pha, Lamphun. 

26. A walking Buddha in tho style of tho Sukhodaya poriod 
from Wat Mahiidhat, Bangkok. 

27. A walking Buddha, in tho stylo of tho Sukhodaya 
poriod, from Wat Dhuni, Sukhodaya. 

28. An imago of tho Buddha, sitting cross-legged, in tho 
attitudo of subduing Mara, of Burmcso style. Found at Pagan. 

29. A standing Buddha in the attitude of calming the ocean 
in the style of tho Lopburi poriod, cast and enlarged from an ancient 
model. 

30. An imago of tho Buddha sitting cross-legged in tho 
attitude of subduing Mara, of Burmoso style. From Rangoon. 

31. A standing Buddha in the attitudo of forbidding his 
relatives to fight ono another, in tho style of the U Thong poriod, 
cast from a reducod modol of the image on tho pediment of tho ‘bO^ 
at Wat Rajadhivos. 

32. An imago of the Buddha sitting cross-legged in tho at¬ 
titude of subduing Mara, of Burmese style. Found at Mandalay. 

33. A standing Buddha in the attitudo of Blessing, in the 
style of the Sukhodaya period, cast and enlarged from an ancient 
model. 

34. An image of the Buddha sitting cross-legged, in the 
attitudo of subduing Mara, in the style of the Sukhodaya period. 
Found at Wat Phya Krai (Jotanaram), Bangkok. 

35. A standing Buddha in the attitude of forbidding hig 
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relatives to fight one another, in the style of the Ayudhya period. 
Found at Wat Yai, Bejraburi. 

36. An imago of the Buddha sitting with one leg above the 
other, in the attitude of subduing Mara, in the style of the Ayudhya 
period. Found at Bejraburi. 

37. A standing Buddha with the attributes of royalty, in 
the attitude of calming the ocean, in the Khmer style of the Lopburi 
period, cast and enlarged from an ancient model. 

38. An image of the Buddha sitting with one leg above the 
other, in the attitude of subduing Mora, in the style of the Chieng 
Saen period. Found at Wat Phra BatTak Pha, Lamphun. 

39. A standing Buddha, in the attitude of Teaching, in the 
style of the Lopburi period, cast and enlarged from an ancient 
model. 

40. An image of the Buddha sitting with one leg above the 
other, in the attitude of invoking victory, in the style of the 
Ayudhya period, cast and eularged from an ancient model. 

41. A standing Buddha of Japanese style, cast and enlarged 
from an ancient model now in the National Museum. 

42. An image of the Buddha sitting cross-legged in the 
attitude of subduing Mara, in the style of the Chieng Saen period. 
Found at Wat Sawang Atom, MuangThung Yang, Uturadit province. 

43. A standing Buddha in the attitude of calming the 
ocean, in the Khmer style of the Lopburi period, cast and enlarged 
from an ancient model. 

44. An image of the Buddha sitting cross-legged in the 
attitude of subduing Mara, in the style of the Chieng Saen period. 
Found at Wat Arun, Dhonburi. 

45. A standing Buddha in the ottitudo of Teaching, in the 
style of the Dvaravati period, cast and enlarged from an ancient 
stone model. 

46. An image of the Buddha sitting cross-legged in tho 
attitude of Teaching (called Gandhararath, used in the ceremony of 
calling down the rain), in Sino-Siamese style, of the Ayudhya period. 
Cast and enlarged from an ancient model now at Wat Yai, Bejraburi. 
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47. A standing Buddha, in the attitude of calming the ocean, 
in the style of the Ayudhya period. Found at Bejraburi. 

48. An image of the Buddha sitting cross-legged in the 
attitndo of meditation, in tho stylo of the Chicng .Soon period. 
Found at Chicng Soon. 

40 A walking Buddha of Indian (Gupta) stylo, east and en¬ 
larged from a walking Buddha found at Sarnath, and now in tho 
National Museum. 

50. An image of tho Buddha sitting with one leg above tho 
other, of Japanese style, from Japan. 

51. An imago of tho Buddha sitting with one leg above the 
other, wearing the attributes of royalty, in tho stylo of Ha ri pun jay a. 
Found at Wat Mali ad hat, Lamphun. 

The ‘VlhSn Somdcch*. 

This 'vihnn' was originally designed for tho Library of Wat 
Bonclmmabopit. When tho collection of images of the Buddha be¬ 
came too largo to bo housed in the inner gallery, some of thoso 
images wore housed in tho building itsolf. 

Tho ground floor has beon reserved for thoso images of middlo 
size which woro too small to bo placod in tho gallory, and for big 
images for which no inoro space was available in that gallory. Tho 
first floor will bo reserved for images of small size, as it is intended 
to make of Wat Bonchama a kind of annex to tho National Museum, 
whero various Buddhist images will be exhibited. At the present 
time, the installation is not yot complete, and tho two most import¬ 
ant images now kept in the 'Vihan Somdech’ aro: 

1. Phra Fang, an image wearing tho attributes of royalty, 
in the style of the Ayudhya period. This image, which is placed in 
an alcovo, can bo seen from outside. It comes from Muang Fang, 
north of Utaradit. 

2. Phra Buddhanarasiha, cast by order of King Chulalong* 
korn from a model kept in the Royal Palace. This image is now in 
the centre of the first floor. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Henri Parraentier.—L'Art Khmer Prlmltlf. Publications de l’Ecole 
Fian^aise d’ExtnSme-Orieut, XXf—XXII, (Paris G. Vnnoest 1927). 

Lost year saw the publication of a learned and very fascinating work 
under the above title. The author is, of course, tlie well known Chief of the 
nrcliaeological service in French Imlo-Chiua and has for many years been a 
prominent member of the famous Boole Fnui^iise d ’ Extreme Orient iu 
Hanoi, that distinguished seat of learning from wliich so much has been done 
to dispel the darkness and iguomuce that, only a good generation ago, still 
surrounded the major jnu-t of the history of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

The work consists of two volumes, the first giving the richly illustra¬ 
ted text (402 pages) end tire seeoud containing no less than ninety-sir 
excellent plans and desigus, drawn by the author himself, besides four 
instructive maps of ancient Cambodia. Those maps show the distribution 
of thoso sanctuaries and buildings which, in M. Pnrmeutier’s opinion, belong 
to the so-called primitive Khmer art. 

It may be arid here at ouce that tiro result of M. Pannentier's 
painstaking and ingenious studies, undertaken in the field, do not dis¬ 
appoint expectations. Much, which formerly seemed unintelligible or dark 
to the studout of these matters, has been cleared up and new light is shed 
on many perploxing questions especldly legarding tire relations between 
the different styles of the art and architecture of Cumbodia, Java, Champa 
and ancient India—the last named their common mother country. This is, 
of course, not M. Pannentier's first serious work as an author. His 
“ Monuments chains de 1' Annam," “ L ’ Art d ’ Indmvurman " and “Etudes 
nsiatiques, Origine commune des architectures duns 1 ’ Inde et on Extrfcme- 
Orient ” besides numerous papers on matters of archneologiral and artistic 
interest—not to forgot those of his consort, known under the "nom 
de plume*’ os Jeanne Leuba—have long been known and treasured 
among students of the past of this corner of the world. Indeed it is 
difficult to overrate the importance of the work done by Mr. Parmentier 
in connection with the exploration, the study and—last but not least—the 
preservation of the many wonderful relics from ancient Cambodia's and 
Champa’s golden age; and it is sincerely to be hoped that he will still be 
able, for a good many years to come, to continue his eminently fertile 
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activities, for the furtherance of human knowledge. Though it is true that 
Professor Finobaud M. Groslioi*—ami to a certain degree Major Lunet do 
Lajouquicre —have contributed remarkable studies on primitive Cambodian 
art, M. Parmenfcier is the flint to take up iho whole problotn for n thorough 
examination. 

By primitive art M. Parmcutier understands that form of art which 
flourished botweon the VJthaud the IXtli century A. 1). and which Was 
succeeded by wlmb has been termed the classic art, the latter including tho 
forms characteristic of Indmvarman (tho king who roignod A. 1). 877-889) 
and Bayou (almost contomporanoous with Iudravarman’s art stylo). That 
classic ait saw its final and crowning triumph in mognificout Angkor Wat. 

Tho chief characteristics of the primitivo art, which sojmvate it from 
tho classic, are roughly tho following:— Tho sanctuaries of tho formor 
type are generally isolated and do not present tho complex plans of those of 
tho classic poriod, with their surrounding walls or gallorios, annoxos, otc. 
Koxt thoy are Jioarly always built of bricks, only in a single case of 
laterito, while thoso of tho classic ago, particularly thoso of tho Bayon stylo, 
are constructed of saudstono. Furthermore their superstructures aro, in 
most cases, covorod with a ridged roof with gables, wliilo thoso of tho 
classic ago tako tho form of a conical “prang", its terminal being a lotus 
flower aha pod stono. Finally there are tho differont modes and styles of 
decorations of tho walls and ospocinlly of tho lintel. Tho different stylos 
of carving of tho lintel, always a monolith, are a prooious help to docido to 
which art period the building in question belongs. By a happy inspiration 
Major Lunet do Lajonquiiro, when engaged on his grand survoy of the 
Cambodian monuments during the years from 1901 to 1907 (tho results of 
. which are given in his imposing work “Inventairo doscriptif des monu¬ 
ments du Oambodge” in three volumes)* got tho idea of dividing tho differ¬ 
ont styles of carving of the lintels into five groups or types. These types are 
* shortly described in the nfterfollowing:— 

Type I is tho so-called Mnkara lintel. At the two extreme ends of 
the lintel are seen two monsters facing each other (inwards). Theso mon¬ 
sters have scaly bodies like sea monsters, their mouths are wide open, the 


• Referred to further on as I. K. 
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upper lip being continued in h» elephant's trunk, the tongue is long and 
slender like a harpon, their tails end in cocks tails while their feetare these 
of a vulture. From their moaths issue either lions or human beings and a 
personnnge is sitting on their bock or stands, half hidden, behind their 
bodies. These monsters hide the supports of an arch which spans the space 
between them. Under the arch hung three lockets or medallions, the cen¬ 
tral ono of which contains an image of the god Indra sitting on an elephant's 
head, while the two others contain horsemen. 

Type II is more rarely met with. It is a modification of type I; but 
instead of the Makaras one sees sheaves of flowers or oval lockets. The 
lockets sometimes contain no figures at all. 

Type III is very common. Iu the cento- is a monster's head, seen 
en face, with protruding eyes, its mouth is wide open and its paws are thin 
and crooked. On the head sits a Bnihmanic divinity. From (ho monster's 
mouth issuo two flower garlands in horizontal direction for finally to bond 
down at the lower corners of the lintel. Horsemen, dancing girls, bounding 
lions or fantuatic unimals often enter into this kind of ornamentations. 
Two modifications of type 111 are mot with. In one the monster's head is 
replaced by tliat of an elephant having often three heads. This latter group 
may again bo leplaced by fc’ivn on the bull Nandin, or Vishnu riding on 
the Garuda (as so often seen on the gables of modern Siamese temples) • or 
the Vishnu-Narasimha. 

Type IV shows either Viabiju resting on the serpent Ananta, the 
churning of the sea or episodes from the R&ra&yaga. 

Typo V is solely decorated with patterns of leaves, often of a very 
ai tistic effect. 

The lintel carvings connected with the primitive nrt are all of types 
I, II, or V, (though type IV may be met with) the two remaining types 
belonging essentially to the classic age. With regards to the walls of the 
sanctuaries of the primitive art, these are decorated with representations 
of a certain kind of edifice in reduced scale, a thing never met with in 
sanctuaries of the classic age, where the surface of the walls is decorated 
with rows of divine or human figures. It may be added that the small 

• The text put in between brackets represents the reviewer’s opinion or infor¬ 
mation added by same. 
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column* Hop porting i lie lintel also help by their shape to indicate tho 
particular stylo to which the buildings belong. 'J bus for instance during the 
primitive art period these columns were round, rarely oetogonnl, while from 
tho IXth century they nro always octogoiml. M. Pn mum tier has studied 
in nil G.’l buildings ami tho outcome of these studies appears in tho work 
under review. This work often necessitated clearing of the jungle, which 
had overgrown tho ruins, and sometimes even nmsidomblo excavations had 
to ho undertaken, iui arduous and painstaking work which, however, 
brought its reward in enabling the author to assign to tho primitive art of 
tho Khmer its proper place in relation to tho Indian art in India itself, as 
woll ns in Further India. 

Tho sanctuaries belonging to tho primitive art nro found scattered 
over tho whole territory of Cambodia, from north to nouth and east to west; 
but they cluster mostly in tho south and south-east. 

Tho following will servo as a brief description of tho monuments 
treated by tho author:— 

Materials Bricks wore generally used and caves or natural rocks 
seldom utilized. 

SituationNo rules wore followed. Most of tho sanctuaries nro 
built in the plains, very few on hill tops. 

OrientationGenerally East 5° North, rarely East. But in many 
of Ih© sanctuaries tho doors face North, South-east or even West. 

Composition:—Mostly a Ringlo sanctuary; sometimes two or three, 
which then nre ranged on u lino. Now nnd then supplementary buildings 
(cells) are found, as well as ir&’s (temple ponds) ; but taken iik a whole, 
nothing points to any plan having been followed. This is in tho greatest 
contrast to tho later classic ago, where nearly all the lemplea are built and 
grouped according to a strictly and harmoniously followed plan. 

Details of construction and ornamentation Tho sanctuaries may be 
divided into two categories according to whether they contain one or two 
rooms; tho sanctuaries of the latter type are, however, rare. Those con¬ 
sisting of a single chamber nre either square or rectangular in shape ; of 
the sanctuaries treated by M. Parmentier G0% are rectangular, whilo the 
square formed dominate in the classic age. 

The exterior walls are provided with so-called false, or rather blind, 
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doors on the three sides. There is thus only a single entrance; the sur¬ 
face of the walls project slightly. The superstructure may be of two 
kinds ; if the building is rectangular in shape it rises in slightly accentuated 
tiers ending in a semi circular vault covered by an elongated ridged roof 
which ends in two perpendicular gables. In case of the square formed 
sanctuary, the superstructure seems to be a tiered pyramid, but here the 
question of the terminal is more difficult to resolve, as but few vestiges 
have been left of the upper pai ts of such structures and only a conjectural 
answer can bo given. 

The interior of the sanctuary was provided with a low wooden ceil¬ 
ing, the edges of which rested on cramps of stone fixed in the walls. In 
the center of the chamber stood the stone image of the particular divinity 
worshipped there; but these images have nearly everywhere disappeared. 
The idol stood on a pedestal or altar superposed by a so-called sn&aadrofll 
which supported the idol aud received the offerings of lustral water poured 
over same on ritual occasions. This snftnadroij! was square formod and 
hollowed out to u depth of 7-8 centimetres and provided with a groovod 
outlot shaped like a beak, called a somosatra, which, piorciug the northern 
wall of the sanctuary, conducted the lustral water outside. The spout of 
such somnsiitras is of tea carve J into the likone&s of a monster. Liko the 
imagos the sndundronfs with tboir somasOtras have mostly disappeared, 
thanks to the iconoclastic zeal of fervent Buddhists or the impious ranger 
of treasure hunter*. 

It will be understood from the above description that the ceremony 
of the pradakshina (circumambulatiou) in the already narrow chamber was 
made impossible by the presence of this somasutra. 

Besides the square formed *nanadrunls tboxe were also circular 
shaped ones, the latter being preferably employed in the octogonal towers, 
while the former are fouud in the rectangular or square formed sanctuaries. 

Next we come to the mai.uUpa—Mondob in Siamese—which in reality 
is a kind of stone dais erected in the interior of the sanctuaries dating back 
to the primitive age. Remains of six maijdapas have been found, four of 
them sheltering suanadronis. One, a perfect masterpiece of sculpture, 
covers a stoneslab engraved with an inscription from the reign of king 
Is’&navarman (beginning of the Vlltb century A. D.). On the edge of the 
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roof of the dais are seen small niches containing human figures, being 
exact counter parts of the so-called Kudus, so characteristic of the Pal lava 
art of ancient India. The basement of the sanctuaries were often elabo¬ 
rately shape! in terraces with richly ornamented projecting angles, the 
flight of steps leading up to the entranco commencing with u broad doiui- 
circular stone slab. 

Tho exterior of tho walls was provided with pilasters which, however, 
projected but feebly from the surfaco ; they divided tho surface in equal or 
unequal spaces. The pilastors wore ornamented with patterns of garlands 
or pearls. In tho center of tho wall one sees the already montinned 
representation of au edifice in reduce! scale or of human or divino figures 
standing or sitting in niches. 

Tho reductions of edifices ornamenting the walls of tho sanctuaries 
are of great importance us they may give a faithful idea of what tho 
architectural stylo, preooding that of tho primitive art, was liko. Sometimes 
those reduced odifices represent "Akfts’a Vimftna"—heavenly palaces— 
showing divinities and adoring figures seated in them. (In this connection 
it may bo ra-callod that tho stale funeral curs used for ltoyul cremations in 
Bangkok do also represent VimAims, but thoir shape is quite diHeront from 
those dopicted on the walls of tho sanctuaries treated in this work). 

Tho profile of tho lower part of tho sanctuaries, studied by 
M. Purmontier, shows no less than sixteen different patterns but is 
generally of a very mediocre artistic effect. The uppermost part of tho 
basoment is somotimos provided with small niches, containing human heads 
or facos seen in three-quarter profile, like the Kurjus of tho Pallava art, 
roforred to in connection with the Manclapa. 

The entrance to the sanctuary is flanked by columns and superposed 
by a lintel of type I, II or V, covored by an arch inside which is seen a 
reduced edifice or, os in tho case of the famous temple, called Maha Rosoi 
(The great ascetic—S’iva), the figure of a divinity. 

The blind doors are also flanked by columns and superposed by 
archos. Tho piedroits supporting tho lintel and framing tire entrance lent 
themselves admirably to inscriptions and thus we find them very often 
covered with detailed inscriptions tho contents of which have boen of tho 
utmost importance to historical research. The entrance of the sanctuary 
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could be closed by heavy wooden folding doors,' of exactly what shape and 
decoration it is difficult to say now, but the blind doors may hero give us 
some clue, also the stone circlets on either side give us an idea of liow they 
were manipulated into position. (Most likely these doors resembled the 
present day temple doors of Shan.) 

The columns were nearly always round in shape; octogonal ones, 
however, are also found, as already stated in the beginning of this roview. 
It may be added tl>at not all the sanctuaries were provided with blind 
doors, so for instance in buildings with superstructures, consisting of 5-6 or 
more tiers, there are no blind doors, also that in Uie oUier type of sanctua¬ 
ry, where tho tiers are few but well accentuated, one sees small edifices in 
reduced scale placed on the corners of Uie base of each successive tier. 

Decoration is not much iu evidence, besides Unit already mentioned, 
and iu many cases the walls of the sanctuaries are absolutely naked. 
However, it is quite probable that the wall surfaces in those far away days 
looked entirely different from what they do to-day, being coated wiUi a 
kind of sculpted plaster (ukiu to Unit we find iu debris at Phm Patom 
and Pong TUk, which roughly belonged to the sumo age as the primitive 
art of Cambodia). It is al«»o possible that the wall surfaces wore docoratcd 
with paintings. 

Representations of animals are somewhat rare with Uie exception of 
the Mnkarn; the lion, so dear to classic art, is seldom depicted. 

The building materials consisted of well made bricks held together 
by a peculiar binding material the nature of which, as in the caso of the 
Chftm temples, is still a secret to us. 

The stone used was a kind of schist, and it is a very evident tliat 
tho artists of the primitive art style were not yet so skilled in treating it as 
those of the later classic art period. Stone was only used for lintels, door 
frames, columus and the interior crooks supporting the wooden ceiling. In 
rare cases a sort of white laterite was used a a building material instead of 
bricks. 

After this very detailed description of the style nnd the construction 
of the sanctuaries, belonging to Uie so-called primitive art and architecture 
of ancient Cambodia, M. Parmentier, on the following 192 page of his book 
treats the most important temples or groups of temples classified under the 
above nomenclature. 
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Tlio edifice* belonging to the primitive art wore all—moro or less— 
situated adjacent to the rivers and watercourses of ancient Cambodia. This 
is in contrast to the edifices of tint classic ago where we find a considerable 
number erected iu the midst of the jungle or on the tops of almost inaccess¬ 
ible mountains; viz: Ivoh Ker, Hanteai Clinmr, l’mli Viliar, Wat l'liu 
(JJassao) a o, The most important group is that of Sumbnr J’rci Kuk — not to 
ho confused with Humlxii* on Mekong —which lies on an affluent of Stung Sen, 
a river, which coining from the northuru part of Cambodia and running 
south, empties itself in the lower portion of the Tonlo Sap, the gi-eat inland 
lake. This important group or groups, of temples, now partly overgrown 
with thorny jungle, probably lay inside the earthen ramparts of an antique 
city of no mean size. Somo of the temples found boro, and thcro is a vast 
number of thorn, duto back to tho time of Js'Anavanimn (Vllth contury 
A. D.) and show a S’ivaito cult ns, according to an inscription, a linga of 
gold was adored in uno of them. Throe of tho largost groups wore enclosed 
within double enceintes of latorite walls, brokou by gopuras {gate 
buildings), the walls being do id rated with sculptures of mon lighting lions. 
Also ar.Vs provided with steps of latorite woro found within tho enceintes. 

In ono of tho towers (boc-anso all tho sanctuaries treated hero 
are in reality towors), belonging to tho Sumbor l’roi Kuk group, was found 
the romains of a beautiful mai.uhipa (which vory much resemble* a rock 
cut Jain tcraplo at Khandagur inOrisaa— seo 8t. Nilnil Singh’s “Tho chang¬ 
ing scone in India" p. 45.)- The sanotuariee are both square and roctungu- 
lar as well as octogonal in plan. A single ono seems to have had a roof 
of woo l or some othor light material, a thing quito abnormal in Khmer art. 

The towors lmvo generally only ono ontrunco, but in tho northorn 
group we find a central sanctuary built on a terraco, which had four doors. 

Over the lintel of the chief entrance is seon a relief representing 
flying Apsaras (Celestial female musicians). A statue of a man with a 
horse’s head—a Kinnara—was also found in ono of the towers of this group. 
Besides sanctuaries in reduced scale there are also seen “vimina’s" repre¬ 
sented on the surfaces of the walls. Furthermore sculptures of human be¬ 
ings are found such as that of a king, wearing a cylindrical raithra. Ma¬ 
ny traits aro purely Indo-Javaneso and some floral designs find their 
replicas in the grand temple of Borobudur. 

In addition to the edifices already mentioned one finds cellas, small 
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and square built with a flat monolith serving as roof. The walls of the cel¬ 
los are decorated with representations of Rishi's (Hermits), sitting h la 
Javanaise, while the rim of the monolithic roof is provided with four small 
niches containing persons of which only the face and the arms are seen, ns 
were they leaning out of the window. 

These persons do not resemble Asiatics at all! 

But enough of details from tins fascinating templo city. Let us 
only add that in the case of the majority of the sanctuaries their superstruc¬ 
tures terminate in ridged roofs with perpendicular gables, while some others 
had a pyrninidicnl top; also a very interesting lintel of type II (the three 
lockets) in whose centre is seen represented S'iva’s Mukhalinga adored by 
the fmufnced Bmhmft and Vishnu, bolow which is seen a long frieze of 
boarded Brahmans doing homage to a king sitting on a throne. 

It would demand too much space to follow tho author in his des¬ 
cription of the rest of the monuments treated in this book and we shall 
therefore confine ourselves to a brief montion of the most important ones. 

In tho vast delta land of the Mekong, otherwiso somewhat poor in 
Khmer vestiges, there has been found a number of images of a truly fine 
workmanship, such as an Avalokitos'vam (A Bodhisattva of the Mab&y&nis- 
tic cult) which dates l>ack to tho period treated by tho author, also an image 
of Uinl, S'iva's ferocious consort, and two statuottes of tho Buddha, sitting 
b. l'Enropconno ; a Bodhisattva with four arms and a Vishnu wielding 
the bow, which all show a superior conception compared with tho often 
stiff and clumsy statuary of tho later classic art. 

Prasat Bayang, a sanctuary situated on the top of a hill and con¬ 
taining a mnmlipa, is well worth citing as a fine example of primitive art. 
It is covered with a ridged roof with gables, and has blind doors, its entre- 
pilasters being decorated with representations of edifices in reduced scale. 
It lies to the north of the cauol leading from Ha-tien to Clinu-doc, i. e. 
between the sea and the Mekong. As a detail, worth noting here, Are 
the human nigas depicted on its lintel, which are recognizable by the 
aureola of the five serpents heads rising behind them. (Such human n&gas 
are also seen represented on the oil paihtings on the walls inside tho East¬ 
ern Vihara of the grand stupa of Phnvpatom-see the reviewer’s “Guide to 
Nakon Patom ” p. 32). 
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Prasat Tn Nang 0 , with its two storeys, resembles very much certain 
Indo-Javanese edifices at Dieng (Java) ; it lies near the former momnnont. 

Phnom Khyang is a remarkablo sanctuary built inside a natural grotto 
on the flank of a hill lying roughly to tho east of Ram pot. Constructions 
of tho latter kind are rare. (Also in Siam, whore tho only cave tomplo 
found, dating back to tho primitive art period of tho Khmer, is Timm 
Prasat, noar tho conjunction of tho Mfln and Mekong rivers—see tho 
roviowors “ Complement it 1 ’ Iuvontairo descriptif d«s monuments du 
Omnliodge" p. 3.). Other temples situated in tho coastal region have yielded 
many beautiful images of Dmhinanio divinities, hut unluckily the sanctuaries 
formerly lying hero have often been completely destroyed by tho Annamito 
immigrants, tbeso ruthless annihilates of the anciont Chftm and Khmer 
civilisations, who oven go so far as to obliterate tho very placo namos. 
(A sinister foroboding of what the Chinese influx in this part of Asia 
may ovontuaUy signify to tho Indian civilization of tho rornnimlor of 
Further India 1). 

Angkor Borcl, lying on tho most westernly branch of tho Mekong, 
botwoon Phnom Por.h and Chaudoc, was an anciont capital, its original name 
boing Vyftdhapuia, and must bo considered to have flourished just during 
tho primitive art period. Many beautiful images of the Buddha, an image 
of tho sun god, Silrya, and a number of grotesquo plaster bonds lmvo been 
found boro. (The latter probably resembling those found at Phmpntom 
and Pong Tiik?) To tho south of Angkor Borei aro sovoral caves with 
sanctuaries built inside, in ono of them was found n statuette of a fomalo 
divinity with four arms, her hands hold attributes which may show thntsbo 
represents a T&rft. (Seo Miss Alico Getty’s “Tho gods of the Northern 
Buddhism”) 

Asram Maha Rosel, which lies near Angkor Borei, is a sanctuary 
wholely of stone, and thus nn exception from the rest. Also it is still com¬ 
plete, which is almost unique. Its silhouette reminds one very much of 
certain reduced edifices at Borobudur. 

We now come to the region of the great inland lake. It is a carious 
fact that while the west coast of the lake shows a rich collection of monu¬ 
ments, dating back to the primitive art period, the region of Angkor is 
singularly poor in this regard. 
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Following the western shore of Tonle Sap we find, near Pursat, 
Prasat Prah Theat, which is remarkable by its three naves separated by rows 
of columns, thus presentiug another exception from the disposition in the 
primitive art. 

Kdel Ta Kara, a sanctuary lying N.N. vV. of the great lake (and 
N.W. of Angkor) is to be noted by reason of its being wholely constructed 
of laterite. At Vat Khnat, to the S. W. of Angkor, are found remains of 
six sanctuaries and here was found a replica of the famous so-called 
leprous king; 60 far, it 1ms, however, not been possible to fix any certain date 
for either of the statues so mimed, though they may belong to the 
primitive art period. 

Phnom Kulen, i* the name of that famous range, lying to the N.B. 
of Angkor, which provided the quarries of the mighty temple builders 
during the golden period of the Khmer empire. Hero are also found a 
number of relics from the primitive art period. At a small rapid, Anlong 
Pong Tai, are seen in the rocky river bed the sculptures of no less than 
five Vishnus resting on tho serpent Ananta, besides numerous Hugos placed 
in rows ; thcro nro as many as ten such ro»* distributed over a stretch of 
130 metres in length. One may say that the whole river bed is bedecked 
with lingas over which the gurgling crystal clear waters are forever per¬ 
forming the holy rite of ablution ! 

On the south western slope of Phnom Kulen, at Sra Damrti 
(Elephant's pond) is to be seen a formidable group of giant etono animals, 
resembling those carved out, at the same period and belonging to a 
related civilisation, i f enormous blocks at Mnvalipuram in South India. 
The group at Sra Dararei consists of an elephant, a tiger and two lions. 

The sanctuary of Prasat J Damrti Krap , near by, shows much simi¬ 
larity with Ch&m style. It is, however, difficult to prove that the early 
Khmer art was influenced by the Cham art. 

Prasat Andet, standing in a dominating position on the top of the 
hill to the S. W. of Sambor Prei Kuk, shows, besides fine architectural lines, 
a very beautiful and human like image of Haribara (the combination of 
8‘iva and Vishnu). This statue is now in the Musfe Albert Sarraut in Phnom 
Penh. In other temples, situated in the most northern part of Cambodia, 
on the upper reaches of Stung Sen, but south of the admirable Prah Vihar 
perched on the crest of the Dangrek range (this temple is accessible from 
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Siamese territory by motor car during the dry season from Sisakefc or 
Ubon), nro found many fine examples of carved lintels which show a fur¬ 
ther development in composition and artistic conception in the representa¬ 
tion of flower garlands and mystic animals, such ns eloplunits with cock’s 
bonds, illustrating tho fertile imagination of the artists of those far away 
timos. 

Prasat Prnh Srcl, a sanctuary lying at tho lower course of Stung 
Ohimnit, a water course which falls into tho lower part of the Tonle Sap 
about opjxvsito ICompong Ohnang, is remarkahlo by tho fact that all tho 
beautiful details of its decoration have really been finished, a very row 
thing to bo mot with. This sanctuary consists of three magnificent towers. 

Prasat Phum Prasat, a sanctuary lying on tho upper reaches of the 
above mentioned water courso, is a small brick tower very woll preserved. 
It shows sculptured leaves in tho brick work, another curious foaturo is 
that this tower was crowned by a pedestal which may either have held 
an idol or a linga (Traces of sculptured brick work are also met with in 
Siamoso territory, so for instance in Amphoe Sangka, Clmngvad Sunn, in 
Prasat Don N<jao (I. K. 301), which tho reviewer accordingly considers to 
belong to tho primitive art style.) 

Wo have now reached the hanks of tho Upper Mekong along which 
wo find many traces and relics of tho primitive art right up to Savannakhot. 

Phnom Pros, a sanctuary lying to tho N. W. of Kompong Cham, on 
the right bank of the river, is built of laterite and dates from tho classic 
art period but its lintels show tho primitive stylo such as tho birth of 
Brahm& in tho lotus flowor and a human Garuda wrestling with serpents. 

Hnn Choi, lying to the north of Kompong Cham, shows fino chiselled 
brick work, also remains of tho spikes, formerly adorning the ridged roof of 
the sanctuary, which wore at first erroneously token for lingas. (Such roof 
spikes have also been found in the region to the north of Ubon in Amphoe 
Muang Samsib which should indicate that sanctuaries belonging to the pri¬ 
mitive art wore formerly erected there.) 

ftuk Prah That, a small sanctuary situated near to Han Ghei, is built 
of basalt and is in such a complete condition that it could easily be dis¬ 
mantled and put up again. (At present its interior is filled with an enor¬ 
mous termit bill.) It resembles Maha Rosei very much (also certain 6anc- 
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tuaries at Romlok and Bhuwaneswar in Orissa) as well as the small edi¬ 
fices represented on the bas-reliefs of Borobudor. (In view of the great 
number of temples in Cambodia which, though at present in ruins, are 
still complete or nearly so, one is tempted to exclaim “What a chance for 
one of the art-loving multi-millionaries of the United States to do some re¬ 
construction work for which he would certainly be blessed, not alone by 
the arcbmologists, but by all lovers of beauty". The lesser part of the 
wealth- of some oil-wheat or meat ‘*king" would probably suffice to restore 
most of the temples inside the walls of mighty Angkor Thom !) 

On the eastern bank of the Mekong, lying S.E. of Kompong Cham, 
wo find a group of primitive sanctuaries enclosed within the rampart of tbo 
ancient citadel called Banteai Prei Fokor\ in some of these aro found 
inscriptions from the VJIth century A. P. Several of the towers have six 
storeys and are built in the style of tlmse of Sambor Prei Kuk. Part of 
these fine building have — alas ! - been destroyed, as so often is tbo case, by 
Buddhist monks and used for the construction of their modern temples. 

Going farther north and following the course of the Mekong we find 
at Kralie a group of 3 temples belonging to the primitive art and again at 
Sambor we find a group of 7-8 temples of tiro same style of art. Sambor is the 
ancient S’ambhupuro, ouce a capital of the Khmer, before they, in the Vlth 
century A. P., conquered the racially allied Fa-nan, (which sometimes 
comprised the whole of present Cambodia plus Cochin-China and perhaps 
the Menam Valley and the Malay Peuinsula too). Of special interest here is 
a beautifully carved lintel with a representation of the Trimflrti and ins¬ 
criptions from the Vlll-IXth century A.D. At Sambor have also been 
found several relic caskets of stone. (I gather that these resemble very 
much a similar stone casket found by me in 1917 at Huei Singh, south of 
Sangka, see my “Complement" p. 18.) 

At Stung Treng, on both sides of the great river, are important 
groups of temple ruins dating back to the primitive art period. For instance 
at That Bh Doem, on the East bank, traces of no less than 20 sanctuaries of 
bricks are met with. Most unluckily the ruins are disappearing as the 
L&o people, who have superseded the original Khmer inhabitants, use them 
as quarries for building materials. A carious rock, called ben Khong, 
which is submerged during flood time, shows several interesting sculptures 
such os two crocodiles, a tortoise and a sun disc and a half moon. . Some 
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very lino lintels have lieen found at Stung Treng with representations of 
frightful looking Makarius (which remind one of tho now extinct monsters 
peopling former geological periods of our earth), also statuettes of the gods 
Vishnu and S’iva and a red copper imago of tho lhiddlia. 

Tho famous Wat Phu at CluimpoSMik tho seat of a former Lao vassal 
kingdom, i.o. tho town of Champassak, not tho toinplo, also dates from tho 
primitive art period according to inscriptions from the Vllth centruy A.P., 
though tho presont fino temple ImildingH wore erected during tho classic ago, 

In mentioning tho vestiges of priraitivo art found in tho Ohi-Mfin 
valleys tho author thinks that, apart fx-om some few places named in tho 
after following, this part of tho sphero of influence of ancient Cambodia 
was poor in monumonta belonging to the primitive art, an opinion which 
tho roviower does not quite concur in. M. Parmontior mentions only Ban 
Saphli, near Phimun, where thcro is a lintel belonging to typo I; Prasat 
Mum Pong, at the sources of Iluoi Tap Tan, south of Surin, and the 
Buddhist inscriptions at //in K'/ion, south of Amphoe Paktongchai in tho 
Circle of Nakon Rajasima, finally tho stone i mag ns in I Vat Poh and Wal 
Phra Narai in tho town of Korat and Bo-Ikn, lying to N. W. of Amphoo 
Sungnoon, also in tho Nakon Rajasima Circle. Tho author is of tho 
opinion that tho statuos found at Nakon Sritammarat, Vieng Sra, Takuapa 
and Jaiyft can hardly bo rockonod aa belonging to tho primitivo ago 
though Fu-nan onco oxtondod its sway over those places too. (With rogard 
to this the author is, of courso, quite right. Tho images and tomples, as 
for ns the latter havo lxson pro-erved unaltered, partly show tho direct 
influence of tho Gupta art, which flourished in India from A. D. 320-550, 
partly tho influence of tho Indo Javanoso art brought to tho Malay 
Peninsula through tho dominion of S‘rl Vijaya, see Prof. G. Omd&s re* 
markable researches with regard to the latter’s influence in his "Le royauine 
do Crlvijaya.” The atone images wearing fer.-like head dresses from 
Vieng Sra and Jaiyft are now in the National Museum in Bangkok : it 
may be added that two such statues have been found in Petchaburi in 
Wat Tho). Tho author further mentions the images and cult objects 
found at Phrapatom and Suphan which are of Khmer handiwork, he ex¬ 
presses the opinion that these do not belong to the primitive period, (an 
opinion confirmed by the historical fact that the Khmer did not gain tho 
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supremftcy in these regoins before about 1000 A. D.). The images and 
cult objects in question must accordingly be classed under the classic art 
period. 

At Miiang Phra Rot, in the Changvad Jolburi, have been found 
bas-reliefs with animals, a beautiful female image and a gigantic and very 
realistic linga with its stone receptablo for the water of ablution, as well ns 
a four armed Vishnu. At Dong Lalron, an ancient fortress, not far from 
Nakon Nayok, a very fine head of the Buddha was found (and we may add 
the finds at Dong Sri ifn ha phot.) These things can hardly be ascribed to 
the influence of primitive Khmer art but rather to direct Indian influence. 

Nor are the statues with cylindrical headdresses, found at if Hang 
Si Deh, and the brick building at Sap Chum Phra in the Me Sak Valley 
or tho vestiges at Miiang Pukhio Kao (N. W. of Korat) to l>e ascribed to 
the influence of primitive Khmer art. (From Prof. Codes’ researches we 
must now consider all these vestige-, as well as the cult objects and deco¬ 
rative (fibrin found at Phmpatom, Suplian, Uthong and Pong Ttlk ns be¬ 
longing to the so-called Dv&vavatl school, which again was an offspring of the 
Gupta art and thus independent of the primitive Khmer art. See Prof. 
Odes' “ The excavations at Pong Ttilc and their importance for the an¬ 
cient history of Siam " in “Journal of tho Siam Society" vol. XX T, part 3.) 

The inscribed stelae at Khan Thevada, FakmQn nnd Tham Pra/al, 
not far from the first named (both of which were found by mo in 1917) and 
Tham Pel Thong in southern Nakon Rnjasiraa belong, however, by their in¬ 
scriptions undoubtedly to the primitive art period. 

The author further mentions the inscriptions found in Ohandaburi 
at Khao Hang, Khao Rot, in Wat Sabab and fFat Thong Thua at Muang 
Khlung and tho ruins at Phamniep as belonging to the primitive art period 
(date of inscriptions, Vllth century A. D.). (But were the inhabitants of 
Ohandaburi of that time at all Khmer? Prof. Cmdes in his interesting pa¬ 
per, published in Bulletin de l'Ecole Frnn$aise d’Extrfime - Orient, vol. 
XVIII, doubts it. They may have been a mixture of the negrito like 
Obong and South Indian settlers for all we know.) 

In the Trocadero and Guimet Museums in Paris, the museums in 
Lyon, Brest, Saigon, Hanoi and Music Albert Sarraut in Phnom Penh are 
found a rich collection of fragments of sculptures and statues hailing from 
the primitive Khmer art period. 
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After tins indeed fascinating tale of the geographical distribution of 
the monuments belonging to the primitive art period, M. Pannontier next 
takes up the study of the different phases of this school of art. 

Decoration and sculpture Sober in comparison with the exubo- 
1 ance of tho classic period. Tho largo naked surfaces, which in our oyes givo 
serenity and rest and which nvo w> chaiuctoristic of tho Indo-.Tavanoso art, 
avo also found in tlm sanctuaries of Kamlmr Prci lCuk. Tho proliles of 
buildings, on tho othor hand, aro moagro and nearly straight. Tlio llowor 
and loaf motif is much used ns decoration on the pilasters and tho basement 
of the sanctuaries, Tho representation of tho bird with outstrccthod wings 
is also met with hero, ns in anciont India. The artist of tho primitive 
period hns given to us vomarkvblo studios both of flowers, human boingsuml 
animals, but they all but serve him for decorative purposes. Stylization of 
animals and mon abound as decorative means. Men with elephant’s head 
who rido on their own trunks, garlands which terminate in nftgos, or 
horses or meo, is a favoured tliome. Tho Makam is treated in a multitude 
of forms, with or without paws, transformed into a fish with feet or ending 
in a garland. 

Thero aro lions with parrot's andgooso's hoods which again terminate 
in an elephant’s trunk! And again wingod lions, prancing horses or full 
breasted Kinnarl* which support tho flouting heavenly palaces; everything 
is permissible to tho fertile imagination of our Khmer artist. 

It is, however, to be noted that tho Nllga does not yot play that im¬ 
portant r6lo which it lias in tho later classic age. Tho bas-relief of tho pri¬ 
mitive art finds its highest expression in tho many finely carved lintels. 
One may say that tho lintol is the glory of the Khmer art. 

The statues, or often tho rathor nzutilated remains of samo, so far 
found, give one the irapi-ession that in this regard tho primitive art was su¬ 
perior to that of tho classic age. Take for instance that wonderful upper 
body of a man with broken arms, which comes from Phnom Da (now in 
Bruxelles), whoro one admires the beautifully carved head with its fine 
regular features and whig like head dross. The fine images of Vishnu and 
Harihara, as well as the grotesque plaster heads, have already boon mention¬ 
ed. The Harihara from Prnsat Andet is so far the chef d’^euvre found; 
every detail is here worked out correctly and harmoniously, even to the 
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musculature of its back. None of the statues belonging to the classic age 
cam Vxe compared to this remarkable human like image. The few female 
statues found are often of au exquisite charm, the boldly prominent breasts, 
the slender waists and the beautiful pose of the hips proclaim a fine artis¬ 
tic conception on the part of their makers. 

What information do the monuments of tike pi-imitive art give us with 
regard to the customs, beliefs and civilization of the Khmer population living 
at that time? The answer is Very little, due to the absence of those grand 
sculptures, which, in the classic art, show us the details of contemporary 
life. This is so much tho more regrettable as our knowledge of the first 
civilized inhabitants of Cambodia was already very meagre. The physical 
types depicted in the statuary and sculptures, show straight noses, large 
oyebrows and well developed mustacbio* on the part of the men ; slendor 
wiuats and voluminous breasts are characteristic of the women, recalling tho 
typw known from the sculptures found at Barhut and Gondhftra. The 
Hnriharu from Pmsat Audet represents a very European type, quite un¬ 
like the broad and heavy features so common in the images belonging 
to tho classic ago. Tho cause of this superiority ou tho part of the artists 
of tho primitive art period, may be that they only luid to cxecuto that ideal 
which had boon handed down to them from the original source (the Gupta 
art in India) which in matter of time just preceded or Was, partly, contem¬ 
porary to the period covered by the primitive art in Cambodia. 

With regard to dress tho woman most likely went naked to the 
waist, like the Balinese women still do to day. (And as the Lfto girls of 
Lap Lae and Luang Pmbnng did up till quite recent times). The lower part 
of their body was covered by a flowing sarong, tied in a knot in front; 
sometimes a scarf was thrown lately over the breasts. The use of the scarf 
was, however, of more recent origin and it Is never depicted on the statues. 
Their hair was mode up in a tall chignon (not unlike that of the Lfto and 
Mon womeu of to day) ; a single female statue wears an aigrette in front of 
her chignon. 

The mule dress of those times consisted of the Indian languti rather 
than the later Cambodian mm pot (phanung). The male headdress was a full 
chignon, encased in a kind of helmet or muku^a (crown), sometimes rising in 
tiers, or a cylindrical fez or mithra. The images of Vishnu and Harihara 
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generally wait the latter kind of headdress, while S’iva linn the tall chig¬ 
non of an ascetic. 

Some of tho strange head-dresses worn by the personages occupy¬ 
ing the representations of edifices in reduced scale, which deck tho walls of 
the sanctuaries in Suiuhor l’roi Kuk, resemble very much those ono secs in 
Tjandi Djngo and Paiuitamm in Java or tho Apxnnus of l*o Klaung (larni 
(a famous templo) iu Champft. Some of tho male figures wear head drosses 
akin to tho antique Phrygian bonnet, while among the female ones arc soon 
both tho mitlim and the inukut-a. Tim mithras often remind ono or tho 
beautiful ones found among tho Royal Chftm treasure at Tinh-mi or, to 
take a more modern similitude, tho embroidorod caps of tho Indian chottys. 
(Tho mithm or tall bonnet is also seen on tho images from Viong Sra and 
Potchaburi.) 

Tlio author concludes that the origin of these kinds of hood-dresses 
is to bo sought in the art of tho Pallavas, which no doubt is quite admissi¬ 
ble. The cylindrical, head-dress, common during this period, Vth-VIIlth 
century A. D., in Cambodia, apjsjars two centuries later in OhninpA, Siam 
and tho Malay Peninsula, but it is not met with on tho bas-reliefs of Ang¬ 
kor. Tho primitive art does not reveal anything about tho common habi¬ 
tations, moans of transport and very little about arms or musical instru¬ 
ments. (Tho plaster covers of the sanctuaries of this poriod could porhap* 
have given us valuable information in this regard but they have nearly 
everywhere disappeared.) 

With regard to religion it seems that Brahmanism predominated. 
Horihara, this curiouH dual divinity, reprosonting Vishiju and S’iva in one, 
was especially honom-ed. (Does this cult not represent an ondoavour to¬ 
wards monotheism ?) Representations of S’iva and the Linga are few and 
only six statues of Vishnu have been found. Buddhism is only represented 
by some raro images and very few inscriptions. 

Of the lingas one represents, no doubt, one of tho oldest pieces 
found in Cambodia, it is very realistic and its accompanying divinity, an 
elegant goddess is wearing a mithm. This piece, together with two other 
lingas, also very antique, come from tho now Annamitised part of S. E. 
Cambodia. 

The few octogonal towers at Sumbor Prei Kuk were probably devoted 
to the cult of the linga. A cave at Phnom Da contained several lingas, one 
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of which was of an enormous site. S’ivu was often represented as a 
Dv&rapala (Door guardian), armed with the tiis’ulauud the elephant hook; 
some representations of S’iva show the god in a resting position. Unia, 
S'iva’s S'akti (female counter part), the only goddess about whose identity 
we ore certain, is characterized by the demon buffaloe’s head and horns on 
which she tramples. She is four-armed and wears a xnithm, two of her 1 lands 
hold shield and sword. Only four or fiive of her images have been found. 

Ganes’a, S’iva’s sou and god of wisdom, is represented by a few 
statues, he is sitting and lias elephant's feet, like the statues found in Java. 
(See the Ganoa’a in tlie Bangkok Museum which hails from the sumo island). 
A large group of smiling goddesses may be attributed to Lakshmf, goddess 
of love, but tho lo« of their arms prevent any exact identi6cation. 

Hnriharu, of which seven images have been found, always wears a 
foz or mitlim as head-dress. Sometimes the right half part of the image 
represents S’iva, the left Vishiju. The part representing S’iva is then 
clothed in a tiger skiu while Vishnu’s portion wears tlie mm pot. Even 
S’ivu’s third eye is sometimes depicted. In S'iva’s hands is the trident, 
while Vishnu's liold the chakra and tlie club. (A propos of this third eye of 
S’iva it will bo recalled that some extinct species of aiuiivns had a third- 
frontol-cye!) Bare statues or heads of fourfaced Brahmin, hailing from tho 
primitive art period, have also been found, but none of India, who is only 
seen on the sculptures. On the other hand there has been found iui imago 
representing either Si&rya, the sun god, or perhaps it is Skanda, S’iva's 
second son and god of war. A human figure with a liorse’s head represents 
probably Hayagrlva. We also know a number of unidentified statues, 
especially of women, many of which are of quite a fine workmanship. The 
sculpture, representing tlie nine divinities, is also known from thin art 
period. Of the images of the Buddha, a single one may be anterior 
to tlie Vllth century. One is struck by their uniform style and sober 
costumes; some of the images are of stone, others of bronze, and they all 
were a smiling and benevolent expression. (To the student in Siam, who 
only knows these images from the ill munitions in the present work, they pre¬ 
sent much likeness with those found in Phrapatom and Lopburi, which in 
style must be classed under the Gupta art. Note here especially tlie ar¬ 
rangement of the bhikshu’s robe with the oval hem almost reaching the feet, 
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that period, so for instance tho headless Uuddluv in the Lopburi Museum and 
the, also headless, Buddha from Vat Womlok, now in tho Albert Sannut 
Museum.) The images of tho Buddha sitting «\ l’Em-opooime recall very 
much thoso found in Java (as well as at Phmputom); such images arc rarely 
met with in tlio classic ago. 

Uniuzo images representing Boddhisattvas, such ns an Avalokitcs’va¬ 
ra and a Maitroyn Buddha, have also boon found. Anothor Avalokilos’vam 
lias four and still another oven eight arms. In front of tho hitter's chignon 
is placed a small imago of AmitAbha Buddha. A very interesting find is 
also a matrix for ex-votos, where the figures are all female l 

Tho cult took placo inside tho sanctuaries in whoso center the soma- 
stitrn with its bourn for receiving tho lustml water, which, after tho rite had 
boon completed, van out bohind tho imago through a beak shaped conduit. 
In tho center of tho eoumsfitm was a circular hole into which was put into 
'position tho, generally standing, imago of tho god. 

Pcalmi>Is, (SiameseHin bot) stono slabs with rollors for prepnring 
a kind of powder with which tho holy image was smoarod have also been 
found at tho sanctuaries. (It will bo recalled that tho show cases in tho ro¬ 
tunda of Phmpatomchodi contain a great numbor of thoso poehunts.) 

Wo now corao to the question of what relations had tho primitivo 
art of tho Khmor with tho architecture of sumo kind found elsowhoro ? 

To bo able to answer this question wo must oxamine tho historical 
data so far collected. The first Khmer king, who has left inscriptions, is 
Bhavavarman I, tho liberator of tho Khmer from the yoko of tho Fu-nan 
in tho second half of the Vlth century A, D. During the interval of tho 
roigns of Jayavarman I (667 A. D.) and Jayavarraan II (802 A.D.) there iH a 
long silenco, which can only be explained by the occurrence of civil wars and 
fighting against Malay invaders (the latter were probably expeditions sont 
by the emperor of S’rlvijaya to whom Cambodia most likely and for quite a 
time had to pay tribute as a vassal state). With king Jayavarman II, 
however, begins the great golden age of Cambodia. So far no date permits 
us to fix the construction of any of the buildings, mentioned in this work, 
prior to Bhavavarman I or, say about 550 A. D. The art dominating the 
period between Bhavavarman I and Jayavarman II belongs to the so-called 
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primitive art and with Indmvarrrnn (877-899 A.D.) we find a completely 
new and entirely different style of architecture, as well as in sculpture and 
statues. The problem is what kind of style did Jayavarman IT adopt after 
having liberated and unified the empire. 

We have seen that the primitive art excelled in isolated buildings and 
that only few monuments admit a complicated plan (like those of the classic 
age). Another feature was the curious manner of construction, the interior 
of the cel la or tower rising up in a dihedral or pyramid ical shaped tract 
which did not at nil correspond to tho exterior form of the sanctuary. The 
superstructure was, ns mentioned elsewhere in this review, covered by the 
arched roof of bricks with perpendicular gables, the back of tho roof being 
provided with a spiked ridge. The only entrance to the sanctuary was on 
tho narrow side of it and goncrally faced cast. There were two types of 
decoration, ono luvving its Wivll surfaces ornamented with representations of 
edifices in reduced scale, but otherwise sparsely decorated, another kind of 
mnetuary provided with blind doors liad a more prodigious decoration. Tho 
latter typo nlono seems to luive influenced the so-caJled art of India varntan. 

Primitive Khmer uud primitive Ch&m art seem to be very little 
related to each other but, on tho other hand, tho cubistic Ch&m art (a 
successor of primitive Ch&m art) docs resemble primitive Khmer art, as well 
ns tho Indo-Javanese style ; still there are important differences which sepa¬ 
rate thorn. In its details primitive Khmer art shows strange resemblances 
to the art of the Pal lavas; first of all in the decoration of the sub-basement*, 
in the lintels (type 1) and iu the head-dresses of tho prir.cipid divinities, 
though the Indian art possesses elemeuto quite unknowi) to primitive Khmer 
art. Tho later Hindu art, howevor, shows in the style of its gopuras a 
striking resemblance to the primitive Khmer temples, and here we find 
again the arched roof with the gable and spiked ridge. In conclusion M. 
Parmentier is of the opinion that none of the different styles cited above 
are in close family with each other, but the undeniable strong resemblance 
in mauy of their details go to show tliat they were all derived from a com¬ 
mon form which has now been lost. A finger point in the right direction may 
be the edifices in reduced scale, the vimiua’s or floating palaces, already 
mentioned several times in this review. The study of these peculiar edi¬ 
fices, especially of those which deck the panels of the walls of the Sam- 
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box' Prei Kuk sauctiumca has resulted in tho fixing of two distinct types:— 
Ono, of rectangular shape, is a single storey building with two axial projec- 
tions and a cradle shaped arched roof with two gables. It is richly deco¬ 
rated, tho center of it being occupied by figures, of ton wholo scones aro de¬ 
picted, including sitting or standing persons waning tall hond-drosscs. It 
is to bo noted that, the lintel is never met with in those representations of 
roduccd odificus. In tho second typo tho tympun is either occupied by hu- 
mnn figuros or, in some cases, is quite empty. 

What is the interpretation of those representations of odilieo-t i 
, Often they look like woro thoy lloating in tho air with birds and winged 
monsters flying lound them. '1-heir stylo too is not identical with that of tho 
sanctuaries of the primitive art, being singlo storeyed, while tho latter 
always have several storeys. M. Parmeutier explains that thoy givo us tho 
primitive aspect of thoso buildings whoso final evolution has been rovoalod 
to us in the brick sanctuaries of tho VI-VIIlth century. Tho noxt question 
is;—What country and what civilisation was tho homo of tho constructions 
represented in tho cdilicos in reduced scale? Tho roply is difficult. No 
doubt othor still moi-o primitive buildings, constructed of light materials anil 
built in tho mannor of tho primitivo sanctuaries in India, procodod our 
“roduccd edifices’. They may have been made of wood and earth mixed 
with chopped straw as tho Arabian terraces rovouled in tho bas-roliefs of 
Borobudur. A curious feature of the edifices in reduced sc.ilo is the pro- 
sonco of windows which in the later styles uro unknown (with exception of 
tho galleries whoro they often aro blind). The typo of figures appearing 
on the tympuns of tho edifices are not mot with in the primitivo art, nor 
in Indravarman’s art, but they reappear in tho classic art style of Bayou. 
Possibly tho Bayon school of artists borrowed them from, what M. Par- 
mentier hereafter calls, the Pre-Khmer art. 

A comparison between pre-Oh&m, pre-Judo-Javanese and oven with 
pre-Pallava art gives negative results. ' However, elements common with 
the Indian substratum are found in the representations of the three 
animals:—the lion’s head in the center flanked by two mnknras which, further 
developed, has given the Pallava art its Tiruachi, the Khmer their lintel 
and the Cham their apsis. The idea of employing plaster or stucco, 
wherewith to cover the brick walls in the primitive art period, is a direct 
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. heritage from the most primitive stage when the walls were made of a 
skeleton of beams filled out with a conglomerate which did not present a 
sufficiently even surface for the artists to work on. Remains of such • 

buildings are still found in the dry climate of Russian Turkestan. 

The result of these studies on primitive Khmer art shows that 
daring the Vllth century A. D. a uniform civilization extended over a 
region at least equal in size to that of classic Cambodia, even extending 
farther to the east and west, but less well established in the territory direct¬ 
ly situated (o the north and south of the Dangrek chain and in the Mftn* 

Chi valleys. This civilization was brought to old Cambodia (or Fu-nan) 
by the sea way, ascending the rivers and penetrating far into the interior * 
of the country. The present Cochin-China was at tlrat time an integral 
part of this domain of civilization. Certain sculptures found in Malaya 
and Siam testify to the naif relations between the colonizers of the different 
t>artt< of Indo-C'hina. 

The Cambodian empire, at its height of glory and power, showed 
rather a lack of interest in the southern part of the country nud from the 
IXth century we see those buildiug activities, which resulted in such 
splendid stone monuments as those of Angkor, turning more and more to the 
N. \V. part of the empire, between Tonle Sap and the Dangrek chain. Tho 
lack of interest in the Southern part* may h»vo given rise to th»t fnmous 
division of the country in the “Tchon-la of water" and “Tchen-la of land” 
met with in tho Chinese chronicles dealing with ancient Cambodia. 

This transfer of tho center of the Khmer civilization coincides with 
a marked change in the religious beliefs and ceremonies. The cult of 
Harihara disappears before tho more gross S’ivaism, tire costumes of tho 
divinities and tho customs of the people changing at the same time. M. 

Parmentier finishes by saying*' This examination of the primitivo 
Khmer art may have helped to lift a corner of that veil which hides the 
secret of the transmission of the Hindu thought to the Extreme Orient 
and shows how incredibly it has been transformed by the coming into 
contact with the different peoples, which were enlightened by its rays. " 

With which words the reader no doubt will agree. 

And herewith let this interesting and illuminating work be re¬ 
commended most heartily to all ardent students of the past of Cambodia, 
a past which, to a great extent, is also the past of Siam. 

It is needless to sny that a thorough examination and classification 
of all the Cambodian monuments still existing in this country would give 
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us valuable data both for the study of the art and architecture of ancient , 
Siam and for the genoml history of Further India. May the means fai 
this much needed Work soon bo availablo! 

In tho case that such work wore taken up, tho dussiOcition of tho 
.Khmer monumonts would natural)/ follow tho linos drawn up by M. Pur- 
montior and it might bo useful hero, in a few word-, to indicate tho nroa 
where monumonts belonging to the so-called primitive art are most likoly 
to be found. As it is a Well known fact now that the Khmer did not 
become dominant in tho Men am Valley bofore oa. 1000 A. D. it follows 
that thero will bo next to no chancos of finding any hucIi monumonts in 
that nroa. Moreover as the buildings and vestigos dating back to tho 
time of tho primitive art, so far found in tho circles of Olmutaburi, Pruchin 
and tho Sak Valley, do not belong to that school of art our search will ho 
exclusively confine ! to North Eastern Siam. 

Ah will l>o seen from tho survoy made by M. Parmontior this view 
is also shared by him. From my own researches, undertaken during a 
sojourn extending uvor more than 10 yu.irs, I am, however, inclined to 
bolievo that tho number of sanctuaries belonging to tho primitive art, is 
larger than that given by the learnod author. Besides thoso alroady men¬ 
tioned by M. Parinontier I should thus add tho following:— 

Changvad Ubon. 

Dong Pu Tu (Complement p. 7), whoro tho standing imago, as far 
as raomory sorvos, bebngs to the primitive art. 

Ku Muung (Compbmont p. 11), a brick sanctuary with door framos 
of sandstone. 

Changvad Khukhan. 

Prnsnt Thong Lang (Complement p. 12-13), three brick to worn 
►tending ou a terraco of sandstone. Though tho lintels roprusout a modi¬ 
fication of typo III thoso towors may porhaps dato back to tho primitive 
art period. 

Prasat Nong Pen (Complement p. 13), a monument analogous to tho 
abovo mentioned. 

Ban Prasat Jo'r (Complement p. 17), a brick sanctuary with door 
frames of sandstone, may also belong to tho primitive art uoriod. 

Chnngvad Surln. 

Prasat Ban Sanom (Complement p. 17), a brick towor with door 
framos of sandstone. 

Prasat Sre 0 (Complement p. 18), a brick tower. 
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Hue! Singh (Complement p. 18), already referred to in my commen¬ 
taries on p. 14 of th-‘s review under Sambor. 

Cbangvad Kalasln 

Ban Muang Sung Yang (Complement p. 24), a brick sanctuary with 
stone sculptures. 

Changvad Mahasarakam. 

Ku Kho Kat (Complement p. 24). Tho brick tower found here seems 
to belong to the primitive art too. 

This additional note i* only given here with Iho reservation of a 
Inter correction ns, at tbo time, when I wrote my “Complement h 1'Inven¬ 
ture deKcriptif des monuments dn Cam bodge pour les quntre provinces du 
Siam Oriental "(1019) I was, of course, not yet conversant with the 
theories now put forward in such a convincing manner by M. Parmer)tier. 

Bangkok, the 1st June 11)28. 

Euk Skidikpaden. 
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Notes : April - June. 


The Council has met on four occasions during the second 
quarter of 1928. 

Membership. 

The following have been elected to membership during the 
period:— 

April 4th—Mr. Curtis C. Williams. 

May 9th—Dr. Hans Koester, Phya Sarasastra Sirilakshana, 
Mr. Norman Sutton, Mr. II. R. M. Martin, Mr. M. T. Colchester, Mr. 
E. O’Brien Hoare. 

Jane 6tl»—Dr. Kuroito. 

Juno 27th—Mr. J. S. Hockman, Luang Thurakich Phitan, Mr. 
A. T. Oldham. 

The Council. 

Mr. E. Wyon Smith accepted a scat on the Council in the 
poriod under review. To tho regret of his colleagues Mr. Browitt- 
Taylor, who had served on tho Council for some time, felt compelled 
to resign owing to pressure of other duties. His resignation was 
receivod unwillingly and tho hope expressed that at some future 
date Mr. Brewitt-Taylor might see his way' to again assist the 
Council in its deliberations. 

The Honorary Treasurer. 

Tho Honorary Treasurer proceeded on leave during the quarter, 
and Mr. lo May very kindly consented to act for him during his 
absence. 

Twenty-Fifth Anniversary. 

The question of observing the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Society has been under discussion at more than 
one Council Meeting, and a Committee consisting of the President, 
the Prince of Karabaeng Bcjra, Prince Dlioni Nivat, Phya Indra 
Montri, Dr. Hugh McCormick Smith and tho Honorary Treasurer 
was [appointed to consider the matter. 

In connection with the above-mentioned anniversary it was 
agreed by the Council that it was desirable to examine the financial 
position of the Society, aod the following members of the Council 
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woro appointed a Committee for that purpose:—Phya Indra Montri, 
Mr. R. S. lo May, the Honorary Treasurer and the Honorary Secretary. 

This Committee reported at the Council Mooting held on Juno 
6th, and it was unanimously agreed after discussion that the Finance 
Committee he appointed to act permanently, and that proposed 
oxpoiulituro should be inspected by them before going forward to 
the Council for sanction. 

The Finance Committee have discussed various methods by 
which the Society might become possessed of its own homo, this 
being considered a suitable way of inarking tho twenty-fifth anni¬ 
versary of tho foundation of tho Society. This project is being 
further investigated, and tho Council have loft tho subject in the 
bands of tho Finance Committoo for tho timo boiug, in tho hopo that 
this Committoo might be able to formulate a plan which would lead 
to tho Society acquiring a permanent homo. 

Exchanges. 

Tho Exchango Committoo have hold two mootings and pre¬ 
pared a now list of oxclmngoR. This was circulated to all mombers 
of tho Council at the moeting on 6th June. 

Royal Batavia Society of Arts and Letters. 

Tho President reported at tho May Council mooting tho pro¬ 
ceedings at the celebration of tho 160th anniversary of the foundation 
of the Royal Batavia Society of Arts and Letters, detailing tho 
various functions ho attended during his visit to Batavia, ns tho 
delegate of the Siam Society. Tho President added that he hod 
been elected to Honorary Membership of the Socioty, and brought 
greetings to old friends on tho Council and tho Socioty, from Mr- 
(now Sir) Josiah Crosby. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded the 
President for his services, by the Council. 

Natural History Museum. 

Following the receipt of a letter from the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, the Council resolved to approach the Minister of Commerce 
and Communications with a view to the Natural History Museum 
being incorporated with the Economic Museum of the Ministry of 
Commerce and Communications. For this purpose tho Natural 
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History Committee have been asked to draw up a new report, and 
the Committee has been enlarged by the appointment thereto, of 
Dr. Hugh McCormick Smith and Mr. A. Marcan. 

Study Sections. 

The Section of Fine and Applied Arts held on interesting 
session on Saturday May 19th at the Society’s Rooms, with the Presid¬ 
ent in the Chair. Mr. le May was the lecturer, and his subject was 
Chinese Porcelain. An ardent collector for many yearn, Mr. lo May 
has mado an extensive study of his subject, and his paper was listened 
to with interest by a large gathering. A number of pieces'of proce- 
Jain were on view, and sorved to explain jpoints in the paper. 
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Annual Report for 1927. 


The year 1927 has been one of importance in the history 
of the Society, and of more than usual activity. 

On two occasions His Majesty the King, the Patron, with Her 
Majesty the Queen, honoured the Society by being present at meet¬ 
ings : at one held in June in the Council Room of the Royal Institute 
under the auspices of the Natural History Section, and at another 
in December. Tho latter took place in the Isaravinichaya Hall 
of the National Museum, and was arranged by the History, 
Archaeology, Philology and Literature Section. The thanks of the 
Society are again due to H. R H. Prince Damrong, the Vice-Patron, 
for allowing the Society to meet in the Royal Institute. 

Following tho demise of Queen Sukhumal Marasri, the 
Council sent a letter of condolence to H. R. U. the Prince of 
Negara Svarga, Honorary President of the Society, and at a later 
date tho members of tho Council attended at tho Dusit Maha Prasad, 
and laid a wreath before tho Urn. 

Membership. 

No addition was mado to the list of Honorary or Correspond¬ 
ing mombers in 1927. 

During the year the number of Ordinary members elected 
was 23 as compared with 30 in 1926 and 47 in 1925 (the year when 
24 members of the late Natural History Society were elected 
members of the Siam Society as a result of the amalgamation). 

Against the 23 elections there were 16 resignations and 25 
removals, while the deaths of two members, Messrs. R C. Edwards 
and H. Jagd, have to be recorded with regret The ordinary mem¬ 
bership of the Society was thus reduced by 20. 

The Membership at the 1st January 1928 was as follows:— 
Honorary Corresponding Life Ordinary 

21 12 1 199 

making a grand total of 233 as compared with 253 in 1926, 260 in 
1925, and 238 in 1924. 
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Tire Council. 

Thera have boon various changes in the Council in the twelve 
months under review. Mr. L. Browitt-Tuylor, Dr. Hugh M. Smith, 
Mr.W. II. Mundic, M. J. Rurnay and Prof. M. Rr&il have boon on leavo, 
and Mr. A. Mnrcan and Professor Rone Nicolas have been elected to 
the Council. Mr. Sebastian having proceeded on leave, M. ,T. Rurnay 
was elected to act as Librarian, and, since the latter went on leavo, 
Major Lndell has acted for him in this important office. 

Thirteen Council Meetings woro hold in 1027. 

Soveral matters of importance have boon considered by tho 
Council during the year. With tho sanction of tho Council and at 
tho request of tho Natural History Section, tho President forwarded 
a petition on the subject of tho preservation of tho wild animals of 
tho country to bo laid beforo His Majesty. Tho Council rccoivod 
a reply from Hia Majesty’s Principal Privnto Secretary to I ho effect 
that by Royal Command enquiries had been addrossed to tho 
Ministries concerned, asking for their opinions and suggestions as to 
tho possibility of an enactment. The Council has kopt in touch 
with tho authorities in neighbouring countrios where enactments 
having similar objocts aro in force, with a view to collecting infor¬ 
mation to bo placed at the disposal of tho authorities bore at tho 
appropriate time. 

Of far-reaching importance has been tho docision approving 
tho proposal made by Mr. lo May that tho compilation of a Siamese- 
Engli8h-French dictionary be undertaken. Tho Council appointed a 
Committee with power to co-opt moinbors, and this Committee has 
begun tho groundwork of compilation. The Committee is at present 
constituted as follows :—Prof. G. Ccedfcs, Chairman, H.H. Prince Dhoni 
Nivat, Phya Indra Montri, M. J. Burnay, Major Erik Seidcnfaden, 
Mr. R. S. le May, all members of the Council; H. H. Prince Bidyalanka- 
rana, Luang Thurakich, Phra Pramonda and tho Rev. Brother Hilaire. 
H. II. Prince Dhani Nivat, as Minister of Public Instruction, has 
kindly promised to obtain, if possible, tho financial assistance and 
general co-operation of the Government. H. R. H. Prince Damrong 
has very kindly allowed the staff at the Vajiravudh Library to 
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assist in the preparatory work, and the Ministry' of Public 
Instruction has presented the Committee with two copies of the Pada- 
nukroin, the official dictionary of the Ministry. A beginning lias 
thus been made of this much needed work, but many years must 
elapse before the dictionary in its final form will be ready for 
publication. 

Another important subject considered by the Council was 
tlm establishment of a Natural History Museum, and a Committee 
consisting of Dr. Kerr, Prof. Morrison and Major Ladcll was ap¬ 
pointed to draw up a noto embodying suggestions as to the mam 
principles to bo adopted for this purpose. 

The rapidly growing library has received much attention dur¬ 
ing the year, and the efforts of M. J. Burnny and Major Ladcll are 
very evident in the improved arrangement of the over-increasing num¬ 
ber of publications received by the Society. In tins connection the 
Council have appointed a Committee to examine tho whole question 
of exchanges with Foreign Societies, and to report to the Council 
thereon. The Committee consists of Prof 0. Cced&s, Mr. R. S. lo May 
and Major LadelL 

Coxoresses. 

Invitations have been received for the Society to bo repre¬ 
sented at tho International Geographical Congress to be held at 
Cambridge in 1928, at the Congress of Orientalists to bo held a 
Oxford in 1928, and at the Congress of Historical Sciences to be 
held at Oslo in 1928. Arrangements have been made for delegates 
to attend these Congresses on the Society's behalf. 

The Society was directly represented by M. J. Burnay at 
the centenary celebrations held in Paris in October in honour of 
Marcclin Berthelot. 

Ordinary General Meeting. 

A general meeting took place in December when Professor 
Ren6 Nicolas read a paper entitled “Le personnage du singe Hanuman 
dans le Ramayana siamois." Three short scenes illustrating the 
chief sides of the character of HanumaD, performed by members 




m 
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of the Krom IChon Luang, who were graciously lent by His Majesty 
for the occasion, added greatly to tho success of the lecture, which 
was delivered at the National Museum. 

The Natural History faction. 

This section hold throe meetings, tho first in March 
when Dr. Morrison read a paper on tho Microscopic Inhabitants of 
tho Canals of Bangkok. At this mooting, Dr. Hugh M. Smith having 
resigned the leadership of tho Section owing to his leaving Siam for a 
protracted period, Dr. A. F. Cl. Kerr was elected in his place. Tho 
second meeting was hold in June in tho Council Room of tho National 
Institute, when Their Majesties wore present. H. M. Tho King 
took part in the discussion following tho reading of a number of 
short papers by Major Lndoll, Dr. Morrison, Mr. Marcan, Dr. 
Korr, and Mr. Aagaard. Tho evening was a notablo one in tho 
annals of tho Society. The third mooting took place in October 
when Dr. Korr, tho section leader, lectured on Koh Tiio, an island, 
in the Gulf of Siam. 

Section of History, Arduwology 
Philology and Literature, 

The first meeting of tho Section was hold in July, when 
M. J. Burnay rend a paper on Siamoso Phonetics and Siamese 
History, prepared by Prof. G. Caidfcs and M. J. Burnay. 

Tho second meeting took placo in December at tho National 
Museum, wliou Profossor Credos lectured on tho excavations made 
by the Royal Institute at Pong TUk in Rajaburi Province. Their 
Majesties wore present at the meeting, at which H. R. H. Prince 
Damrong presided, and a largo audience gathored to listen to the 
account of the discoveries and to the lecturer’s survey of the history 
of tho monuments which originally occupied the site now being 
excavated. 

Section of Fine and Applied Arts. 

With the concordance of the temple authorities and under the 
leadership of Mr. R. S. lo May a very successful meeting was held 
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in June at- Wat Bonchamabopitr. 11. R. H. Prince Damrong related 
the history of the site on which the temple stood from early times 
to the present day, and subsequently accompanied the visitors 
round the gallery of images of the Buddha behind the B6t 

The Journal. 

Three parts of the Journal were issued during the year, Vol. 
XX, part 3, and Vol. XXI, parts 1 and 2. Vol. XXI, part 3 was in 
the press at the close of the year. 

Vol. XX, part 3 contained a note on the Emblem of the Society 
with an explanation of tiie motto chosen to accompany the design. 
This part also included a paper on the Manners and Customs 
of the Chinese people os revealed in historical narratives and novels, 
by Pliyo Indra Montri, aud a papor upon the Relations between 
Holland and Siam which hod been read by Mr. Blankwaard at a gen¬ 
eral meeting of the Society held in April, 192C. In Vol. XXI. part 1, 
publication was begun of some of the letters and proclamations written 
in the English language by King Mongkut, edited by Prof. Credos, and 
tho paper on " Lo th&tre d'ombres au Siam ” read by Prof. Nicolas at a 
general meeting of the Society iu February, 1926. This paper was well 
illustrated. Dr. A. F. 0. Kerr continued the notes lie contributed to Vol. 
XVIII of the Journal on the Laws of the Baw LClang plateau, south¬ 
west of Chiengmai, the instalment being devoted to the vocabulary 
collected by tho author in 1922, and to a description of the Lawa of 
Kanburi Province, also accompanied by a vocabulary. In Vol. XXL 
part 2 the second instalment cf the English correspondence of 
King Mongkut appeared, and contributions by M M. J. Burnay and 
G. Cccdfes ou the phonetics of old Siamese. 

Two Natural History Supplements were published during the 
year. Vol. VII, parts 1 and 2 included papers by Dr. Hanitsch ou a 
collection of Blattidae from Southern Annam, and Lt. Col. Fraser's 
notes on a collection of Dragonflies (Odonata) from Siam. 

Professor Credos edited the Journal throughout tho year, and 
Mr. E. J. Godfrey continued to act as Assistant Editor, in charge of 
the Natural History Supplements. 
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Florae Siamensis Enumeuatio. 

It was not found possible to proceed with the printing of 
Part III. of the above work in 1927, owing to the late arrival of the 
manuscript from Aberdeen. 

Excursions. 

To the regret of tho Council it was not found feasible to 
arrange excursions os in the preceding year. It is hoped, however, 
that at least two will bo arranged during 1928. 

Gifts. 

Tho following gifts have been received during tho year for tho 
Society's library : A history of Ratburi province in Siamese, printed 
in connection with tho Lumbini Exhibition, and presented by Phya 
Gadiulharabodi; “An Asian A ready ” (Tho Land and Peoplos of 
Northern Siam), presented by tho author, Mr. R. S. lo May; A Guide 
to Bangkok, presented by tho author, Major Erik Soidonfudon; and a 
set of photographs taken at Wat Bonchamal>opitr on the occasion of 
tho visit of tho Section of Fine and Applied Arts, presented by 
Chin Ngi, tho photographer of tho Royal Institute. 

Statement of Account. 

There was a slight decrease in nett receipts during tho year, 
attributable to tho fact that tho Dansk Sain fund gave up its lease of 
part of tho Society’s premises in April and to a small drop in tho num¬ 
ber of subscriptions collected. Larger expenses than usual in con¬ 
nection with the library produced an increase in expenditure, with tho 
result that tho balance to be carried forward is Tcs. 1,748.62 as 
against Tes. 2,480.44 last year. 

The sales of Journals and Craib’s Flora of Siam shown in the 
balance sheet were mainly effected by Messrs. Luzac & Co. of London 
and represent sales over a period of approximately two years up to 
tho middlo of 1927. 

In addition to the balance mentioned, there is also a sum of 
Tcs. 350 outstanding for subscriptions duo, as against Tcs. 925 last 
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year and Tcs. 1,500 in 1926. The substantial decrease of the sum 
outstanding under this head is due to the fact that by virtue of the 
rule providing for the removal of members on failure to pay their 
subscriptions a considerable number of names have been removed 
from the list of members. 


Jan-i. 




Statement of Beceipts and Expenditure of The Siam Society for the Year 1927 



O- R- BROOKS. Bangkok, January 1928. Y. H. JAQUES, Hon. Treasurer. 

No. of Members as at 1st January 1928.—Honorary 21, Outstanding Subscriptions.—1926 Tc». 50, 1927 Tea. 300 

esponding 12, Life 1, Ordinary 196, Free 3, Total 233. Total Tcs. 350. 
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Additions to the Library. 


Periodicals. 

Man, Vol. 28, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Nova Acta Rcgiac Societatis Scicntiarum Upsaliensis (Volu 
men Extra Ordinem Editura 1027), 17 volumes. 

Bibliotheca Universitatis Liberao Polonae, Fasc. 18. 

" Koloniaal Instituut" 1927. 

Bulletin of the School of oriental Studies, London Institution, 
Vol. 4, part 4. 

Roudiconti, Soria fiesta, Vol. Ill, Fasc. 5-6; 7-10. 

Acta Orientalia, Vol. 6, part 4. 

Atti della Societa Italiana, VoL 56, Fasc. 1-2. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Vol. 26 
Nos. 153, 154, 155. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. 22, No. 6. 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 10, No. 4, 
pp. 131-206. 

Extreme Asie, Nos. 19, 20, 21. (Nouvelle S6rie). 

Videnskabelige Meddelelser, Bind 23, 84. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 48, No. 1. 

Journal of the Malayan Branch, R. A. S. VoL 4 part 3, Vol. 5 
part 1, 2, 3. 

Journal of the R. A. S. of Great Britain and Ireland, 2nd. 
Quarter, April 1928. 

Mitteilungen, Jahrgang 30, 1927. 

Zeitschrift der D. M. Q., Band. 82. 

Madrid Filat4lico, Ano 31, Num. 3492. 

The India Forest, VoL 54, No. 3, March. (Presented by 
Mr. D. Bourko-Borrowes). 

Journal of the Bombay Branch, RA.S. Vol 3, No. 1-2. 
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Journal of tho Federated Malay States Museums, Vol. 12, 

part 5. 

Journal of the Burma Research Society, Vol. 17, part 2. 

Tho Record, Nos. 20, 27. 

lioporb of the Royal Survey Department, for 1925-1020. 


Books. 

lCon. Vor. Koloniaal Instituiit, Gids in hot Volkonkundig 
Museum, Vols. 3, 4. 

Apuntos sohro Coniferas, by Dr. C. C. Hossous. 

Loganiacens, by Dr. C. C. Hossous. (From “ liovista del 
Centro Estudiantos do Farmacia, Ano II, No. 5.) 

Estodio Comparative do la distribucion geografica do las 
plantas oficinales, by Dr. C. C. Hossous. (From " Re vista dol Centro 
Estudiantos do Farmacia, Ano IU, Nos. 9, 10.) 

Measurement of tho bases of Siam, by Col. Pliya Salwidhan 
Nidhes. A. M. 

Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for tho Year 
1926. (From tho Kern Institute, Leiden). 

Natural History Section. 

Tho Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. 34, No. 4, Vol. 35, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum, Nos. 2703, 2710, 
2714,2720,2721,2723,2724,2725. 

Smithsonian Institution, U. S. National Museum, Bulletin 
Nos. 142, 143. 

Record of the Australian Museum, Vol. 16, Nos. 2, 3, 4. 

Treubia, Vol 7 Supplement, Liv. 1, Vol 9 supplement, 
Vol. 10 Liv. 1. 

Journal of tho Bombay Natural History Society, VoL 32 
Nos. 3, 4. 
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Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, New Series 
VoL 1, No. 1. 

Spolia Zey lonica, Vol. 14 part 2. 

Record of the Indian Museum, VoL 29, part 4. 

Bulletin of the Bingham Oceanographic Collection, Vol. 1 part. 
3, 4, 5. Vol. 2 ait. 1, 2. 

Biological Reviews, Vol. 3, No. 2. March 1928. 

Lo Gcrfaut, 18° Anude, Fosc 1,1928. 

Bulletin du Jardin Botaniquc, Vol. 10, Liv. 3-4. 

Proceedings of the Boston Society of Nat. History, Boston, 
Vol. 38 Nos. 8, 9, 10, Vol. 39 No. 1. 

Occasional papers of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
Vol. 5, pp. 235-246. 

Journal of the F. M. S. Museums, Natural History section, 
Vol. 14 part 1. 

Books. 

Contributions to the herpetology of the Indo-Australian 
Region, by Dr. Malcolm Smith (From the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society of London). 

Siamese Books. 

utKMrrm sisutua-a inu d, etimi B , <n. d, s, b. 
lansu Himmsa fMi man do, dd. 
swiravro snucHici vudiftf ?i ms, ob. 
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Full List of Members of the Siam Society 
on August 1st. 1928. 


Patron 
Vice-Patron 
Honorary President 
Honorary Vice-President 


... His Majesty the King. 

... H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. 
... H. R. II. Prince of Nagara Svarga. 

... H. R. H. Prince of Kauibaeng Bejra. 


Honorary Members. 


H. R. H. The Prince of Jainad 
II. H. Prince Bidyalankarana 
W. J. Archer, a it o. 

E. C. Stuart Baker 
Dr. C. B. Bradley ... 

Miss E. S. Colo 

Sir’J. Crosby, K.B.E..CI.E. .. 
Professor L Finot... 

Ronald W. Giblin ... 

Count Gyldenstolpe 

J. Homan van der Heide 
Dr. H. Campbell Highet 
A. J. Irwin 

C. Boden Kloss 
J. C. Moulton 


South Africa. 

6 Harold Road, Norwood, London. 
Berkeley, California, U. S. A. 

St. Joseph, Mo., U. S. A. 

H. B. M. Consul-General, Batavia. 
Ecole Fran$aise d’Extr6me-Oriont, 

Hanoi. 

c/o Guthrie & Co., Ltd., Whittington 
Av. f London, E. C. 
Royal Natural History Museum, 

Stockholm, Sweden. 
Bemroel, Holland. 

Radley House, Winchester, England, 
c/o Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, 

London. 

Raffles Museum, Singapore. 

Kuching, Sarawak 
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Right Rev. 

Bishop R. M. J. Perros 
H. C. Robinson 
Sir Ernest M. Satow 
Sir J. George Scott 

Dr. Paul Tuxon 
W. A. Graham, 

Dr. Malcolm Smith 

Sir Waltor Williamson, C.M.O. 


... Bangkok. 

... F. M. S. Museums, Kuala Lumpur. 

... Ottory St. Mary, Devon. 

... Thereaway, Grafflmm, Potworth, 

Sussex. 

... Royal Danish Library, Copenhagen. 
... Plush Manor, Dorset, England. 

... Lane End, Putney, S. W. 15. 
c/o Lloyd’s Bank, 6 Pall Mall 

London, S. W. 1. 


Corresponding Members. 


Cable, J. A. 

Craib, Professor W. G. 
Cabaton, Professor A. 

Michell, J. 

Nunn, W. 

Pullo, Professor, Conte F. L. 
Potithuguenin, P. 

Stirling, G. C. B. 

Sewell, C. A. S. 

Smyth, H. Warington, C.M.O. 

Taw Sein Ko 


Golfors’ Club, Whitehall Court, 

London, S. W. 1. 

University of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
c/o Ecolc Nationale dos Langucs 

Oriontalos, Paris. 

2 Oukhill Road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Darras Hall, Pontcland, 

Northumberland. 
R. Univorsita, Bologna, Italy. 

74 ltuo St. Lazare, Paris, Franco. 
Mansfield, Roseville St., Jersey, C. I. 
South Avenue, Rochester, Kent. 
Dept, of Mines and Industries, 

Pretoria, Transvaal, 
c/o Archaeological Dept., Mandalay, 

Burma. 


Life Member. 

James, Dr. E. R. ... Harvard University, Cambridge, 

Mass, U. S. A. 
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Ordinary Members. 

Name Local Address* 

Aagaord, C. J. ... ... Samscn Water Works. 

Albritton, E. 0.' ... ... Chutalongkorn University. 

Andowen, Lt-Col J. P. ... Ayudhyo. 

Anuvnd Vanarak, Plira ... Forest Officer, Korat, 

Ardron, 0. H. ... ... c/o Siam Commercial Bank. 

Aran Ruksa, Plira ... ... Forest Department 

Asm is, Dr. H. .German Legation. 

Atkinson, It. D.Messrs. Tilleko & Gibbins. 

Atkins, E. D. ... ... Anglo-Siam Corporation, Ltd. 

Bain, W. ... ... Borneo Co., Ltd., Chiongmai. 

Bangkok Christian College ... Pramuan Rood. 

Barron, P. A. R.Borneo Co., Ltd., Paknampoh. 

Baudart, C. A.City Engineer, Ministry of Interior. 

BAguolin, C.»ept. of Public Health. 

Bauman, C. T.Standard Oil Co. of Now York. . 

Bhftkdi Norasot, Phya ... Nai Lcrt Store. 

Bharata Raja, Phya ... Chulalongkorn University. 

Bibliothfeque Royalo du 

Cambodgo, .Pnompenh. 

Bisgaard, L. ... — Siam Electric Corpn., Ltd. 

Bjttrling, 0. Asifttic Co - Ltd - 

Blankwaardt, W.Socidt4 Anonyme Beige. 

Boran Rajadanindr, H. E. Phya Ayudhya. 

Braham, N. C.Borneo Co., Ltd.. Lampang. 

Br&ndli, H. ... ... Royal Irrigation Department. 

Bi6al, M. ... ••• Asiatique Fran 9 ais, Chieng Rai. 

Brewitt-Taylor, L. ... Bombay Burmah Trading 

Corporation, Ltd. 

Brooks, G. R.Meklong Railway Co., Ltd. 

Bruun, J. .Menam Motor Boat Co. 

Bullock, J. C. ... ••• Anglo-Siam Corporation, Ltd. 

Burnay, J. (Hon. Librarian) Suriwongse Roa d.__ 

•All addresses are in Bangkok, unless otherwise stilted. 
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Cambiaso, S. 

Campbell, (Mrs.) M. R. 
Carthow, Dr. M. 

Chalart loblocsan, 

IT. S. IT. Prince 
Carroll, Randolph F. 

Chambrelan, A. 0. E. J. 
Chappie, E. 


... Royal State Railways. 

.. Rama X Road. 

.. Klong Toi. 

.. Bang Khun Prom. 

.. American Consulate-General, 

Rio do Janeiro. 
.. c/o Mcssageries Maritimes, Singapore. 
.. Bombay Burmnh Trading 

Corporation, Ltd. 


Charoon Snidvongs, Luang. ... Royal State Railways. 

Chorin, (Pfcro) L. A. ... Assumption Collogo. 

Christianson, H. ... East Asiatic Co., Ltd. 

Casdfes, Prof. G. (President) Royal Institute. 

Colley, N. G. ... ... Siam Architects. 

Collins, (Mrs.) E. ... Sriraja. 

Congdon, E. D. ... ... Chulalongkorn University. 

Cook, Sir Edward, C.S.I., O.LB. Ministry of Finance. 

Coultas, W. W.H. B. M. Legation. 

Cranmor, C. G. ... ... Steel Bros. & Co., Ltd. 

Colchester, M. T. ... ... Bombay Burmah Trading 

Corporation, Ltd., Chiongnmi. 


• Daruphan Pitak, Phya. 
Davy, E. R. 

Dhani Nivat, ET. H. Prince 
Dharmasakti Montri, 

H. E. Chao Phya 
do Jesus, F. G. 

Decamps, A. 

Dunn, James 

Duplatre, L. 

Daubourg, (Mme.) ... 


... Forost Department. 

... Barrow Brown & Co., Ltd. 

... Ministry of Public Instruction. 

... Nang Lorng. 

... Siam Electric Corporation, Ltd. 

... Est Asiatique Frangais, Chieng Rai. 
... c/o Hongkong & Shanghai 

Banking Corpn. 

... Appeal Court (Ministry of Justice). 
... Hotel Royal. 
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Eliot, Sir Charles, G. C. M. o. ... c/o Foreign Office, London. 

Ellis, Dr. A. G. ... ... Rockefeller Foundation. 

England, J. E. ... ... Anglo-Siam Corporation, Ltd. 

Eskelund, N. ... ... British Dispensary. 


Faculty of Science 
Fisher, H. 

Forno, E 

Foster-Pegg, H. ... 
F. M. S. Museums ... 
French Legation ... 

Gadadharabodi, Phya 
Gairdner, K. G. 

Garrott, H. B. 
Gayotti, Dr. C. 
Gcake, F. H. 

Gee, C. D. 

Gilmore, W. M. 
Godfrey, E. J. 

Gould, A. N. 
Gowland, G. H. 

Green, Axel 
Grenard, J. 
Groundwater, C. L. 
Grut, Comdr. W. L. 
Grut, Edmond 

Haines, W. 

Hale, A. H. 
Hammond, A. R. ... 
t’Hart, W. 


... Chulalongkom University. 

... Anglo-Siain Corporation, Ltd. 

... Fine Arte Section, Royal Institute. 

... L T. Leonowens, Ltd., Lam pang. 

... Kuala Lumpur. 

... Bangkok. 

... Phya Thai Road. 

... Bombay Burmah Trading 

Corporation, Ltd. 

... Chiengmai. 

... Yawarad Dispensary. 

... Government Laboratory, Singapore. 

... Royal Irrigation Department 
... Royal Army Survey Department 
... Suan Kularb School. 

... Borneo Co., Ltd., Rahong. 

... c/o Chartered Bank of India, 

Australia & China. 
... Royal Irrigation Department. 

... c/o Banque de l’Indocliine, Saigon. 

... Royal State Railways. 

... Siam Electric Corpn., Ltd. 

... Siam Electric Corpn., Ltd. 

... Bombay Burmah Trading 

Corporation, Ltd. 

... 476, Rama I Road. 

... Bangkok Christian College. 

... Internationale Crediet en Handels 

Vereeniging, Rotterdam. 
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Havmoller, R. P. ... 
Healey, E. 

TTaworth, R. A. Livcsey 
Hicks, J. 

Iloaro, E. O’B. 

Hornet, Dr. P. 

Honflo, C. J. 

Hockman, J. S. 

HoIa, H. M. B. 

ITubor, H. J. W. 
Hurlimann, Dr. 

Inglis, C. M. 

India Montri, Pliya 

(Vice-Prosidont) 


.. Muang Tin N. L., Bannasan. 

.. Siam Architects, Samsen. 

.. Chulalongkorn University. 

.. Borneo Company, Ltd. 

.. Borneo Company, Ltd., Chiengmai. 

.. Legation do Franco. 

.. Ministry of Commerce & 

Communications. 

.. Ministry of Justice. 

.. Indischo Hout Maatschappij. 

.. Dutch Legation. 


... c/o Whiteaway, Laidlaw,& Co., 

Calcutta. 

... Royal Rovenue Dept. 


Jabouillo, M. Pierre 

Japaneso Legation 
Joquos. V. IT. (IIon-Treasurer 
Johns, J. F. 

Johnson, W. G. 

Jolamark Bicharona, Phya . 
Joynson, H. W. 
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Hill Routes Between Pitsanuloke;>-5^'' 

and 

Lomsak* ^ ‘ 

' 


nv L .1. Uomjjink. 


Thin journey, undertaken during January 1028 by Mr. R. W. 
Aston und myself, for luck or preparation was not a pcicntifio ex¬ 
pedition. Unfortunately, because tlio district is wild and unknown, 
und Inis onlv bcon very roughly surveyed. It might Imvo boon 
]H»ssil>lc to obtain some interesting und valuable numerical dotuils 
concmiing the lie of the land, but our only instrument apart from a 
compass was a thermometer which came to an untimely end. The 
journey was rather an errand of justice. A British Shun subject of 
the Lomsak district was accused, with others, of gang robbery, and 
Mr. Astou was requested to go there to ho present at his trial. 

Lomsak is not at all an accessible place—and in the past at 
any rate it had a Inal reputation. Mr. Warington Smyth says “it is a 
district rich in minerals, hut cursed by fever and dacoity." 
Geographically, it lies, together with Poteliahoou some 40 miles to 
the south, in a long narrow valley enclosed by high hills to the east 
und west. The valley is shut in by the Lei hills to the north, and only 
open in a small gap to the south near Poteliaboon where the Menain 
Sak ilows out. In the rains it is possible to roach Lomsak by this 
river. The only Hat land route is through Petchaboon, entering the 
gap in the lulls by a track from Ban Burning near the northern 
railway line, and according to rojKirt this way is hot, uninteresting 
and a bunting grounds uf dueoits. The only relatively direct routes 
arc cast from Pitsanuloke. crossing the hills which can sometimes bo 
dimly seen from the railway; and these routes are two—one of 
them difficult but straight, and the other easier and more circuitous 
turning a little north through Xakon Thai. Wo went by the 

• This paper was read at. a meeting of the Study-section of Travel 
aud Transport in March 1028. 
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.mfrenuentcd straight mute. mad, agaim* the advice of government 
official in Pit~vunU.ke.nwl returned by tho Nnkon Thai rente 

Wo wove able lo make a fairly detailed akoteli may of U. 
country wo passed tl.nmgh and this may l« «*f '"'y to any snbse- 
. 1 A Is.. several very excellent centres for slusding 

.'" o .. 

according to the reyrt of villagers we were the Inal liu,-..yeans 
over to wwh tlmtm hill*. 

II 

We loft Ikuigkok .... Christmas l*f IWT by U.e lifeM- 

train to tin. „..rtl., .. arrive, at M* J- 

some lumrs Irfan. a chilly dawn. 1 w„ days .at . Un **« 

made. Wo had asked . . . cmscnyted n.r..o.a U> « - , 

. . cloc k i„ tliu morning. hut il wiu* two hour* hit* ■ » ‘ 

Irftl tunas..,.,.I . r .,uence we hsd 

ii l.otif tif the huii over gniHH iuhI low wcrnl* |»hm«- I- 1 

originally ls:en offered us. lull in \i.-w of the diffieult rounUy 

tin, slowness „f tn.veiling Uy elephant wo took yon.e» instead. 

Tho direction was duoe.ua of I'itsnm.loke to the v.llage of \\. 

w" .ym-lit Mak. ~.,«c 15 mi..way. On the way Un. 

only incident was the ending of a marshy stma.n, .•t ™‘ 
of 0 u ImlieM puntert iw over—30 |«“l>l« aiul »« *. . 

the ml.,limbic ..I «- Uad. Wang Tong was Urn nrf 

,.f the journey: hem wo yieked uy ,. fresh company n 25 cavu„ 

cultivators..scripted in the district, to go w.t. - «" «J «» J 

Lo.ns.vk Wo stayed U.o night in « large and well built ton yl. 

with a 1-v.sl or law* "'«> vetundng h, then- vdlegos aiIUr 
soiling yigs in Pitsannloko. Ban Wang Tong «*«■»• - -U 

course of Which we f.Jlowe.1 uy for some days mto the h.lla. .t .. 

locally known a, the Kwao Wang Tong (on the offical TO™P 
marked the KUmg Ta Pvuv). and is a tr.buUry of the Nan liner, 
flowing into it just north of l'ichit. 

Ill 

The now carriom took uy U.oir lomla and moved off at dawn: 
they looked and uftcrwanls proved to bo a very good lot of mom 
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Jokes and shouts were continually passing down the long struggling 
tilo of them. There were a few small villages near Ban Wang 
Tong: then the country became broken with the beginnings of 
forest. At Ban Nok En, famous for jioacock, wo took on the kam- 
to ho our guide — a taciturn old man who always wore a fur 
cap like a polar explorer. The roll to crossed several streams run¬ 
ning in deep gullies, calling for a stoop scramble down and up. 
The latter part of tho morning we traversed light bamboo jungle by 
a rocky rifting path. Wayfarers wovo few — a solitary gendarme, 
and a party of priests, oven they carrying tho universal and essent¬ 
ial knife of the jungle. Wo camped for the day under a tangle of 
bamboo by tho side of a rocky stream, liuoy Kui, which closo by 
had been dammed by a stout barrier of wood and earth to form a 
pleasant little lake. 

IV 

The next morning Mr. Aston was fooling umvell, and deoidod 
to remain in camp for tho day. Tho carriers wore agreeably sur¬ 
prised by the nows. The morning passed with a little shooting for 
tho pot; but tho many desirable imperial pigeons about per¬ 
versely kept to tho very highest trees. In tho afternoon 
tho Kattmun said there should bo wild duck by tho river, the 
Kwao Wang Tong, to tho south of our camp. According to him the 
journey was only 30 son but actually turned out to bo over three 
miles. This is rather typical of tho average country-man’s amazing 
vagueness as regards distance: tiino too—ho lias no use for hours 
and only distinguishes between early morning, when tho sun is going 
up, wela jxien when the priests wit their last meal of tho day about 
11 o’clock, and afternoon when tho sun goes down. There \yore no 
duck, but there was a wild and magnificent waterfall where tho path 
met the river. A concave natural dam of rock, almost a perfect semi 
circle in shape blocked tho river, which plunged down 40 or 50 feet 
in the middle of tho curve. Below it broke up into a dozen swift 
channels, joining again half a mile away to reform tho main stream 
which then flowed on through a thickly wooded valley. When we 
arrived a fresh water cormorant loisuroly spearing fish from a rock 
was the only inhabitant—until ho was stalked and shot. The river 
was alive with leaping fish. 
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V 

Soon after liuvvin*' 11 n»-y Ktti tin* next morning the foothills 
of the range ahead Isignii. The track even at this early stage of the 
journey U>rc all the signs ..f lining little used: over rocks where the 
hooves of our litt le Julies went clattering it was an indeterminate 
smudge, mi'l in aevontl stretches .if tall girth-high ginss (very plea¬ 
sant in the mul ..f early morning) it was quite overgrown. We ate 
combined break fast ami lillin liy the si.le of a suvani. The usual 
plan of mareh we followed was this: te Ikj olfat dawn and do four 
or five solid hours, with short rests. lsdoiv break fast-tiffin about I I : 
after that another two or three milder hours before camping for the 
rlay. Evening marches were avoided because of the difficulty of 
choosing a ground and wetting up camp in the gathering darkness. 
'Phis day, ojvrly in the afternoon we came to a wide stream which had 
to lie forded unfortunately at the same time that a great herd of water 
buffaloes was crossing in the op|NMite direction. They with their 
mourprul unintelligent eyes stared vacantly at us Wo met other 
herds on succeeding days living driven in for sale at I’ilsuttuluko. Thu 
Isio herdsmen. very sturdy fellows, wore well aruieil—some with ham- 
1 km cross-bows and the others with dangerous looking llint-lock gluts. 
Shortly after urn aimjsxl for the day on the bank of our river, the 
lvwao Wang Tong, cIimu hv the small village of Ban I’nk Yang. The 
villagers, of the Komi lain type, saw their tirst Europeans. As wo 
mala in there was a general retirement into the houses from the 
shelter of which wo were tile subject of much 1 looping scrutiny. But 
a very small infant was left deserted in the middle of the compound ; 
ho gave one look and then ran away with a howl of terror. This 
thawed the social ice, and wo found the jieoplc quickly friendly. Our 
beds and awning wore pitched on a great flat rock by the village 
water place.. Here the elders paid us a visit of inspection, the inou 
very interested in our guns and electric torches, and the women in 
the varied contents of our baskets — one old lady wanted to taste a 
piece of soap until the cook told her she would die an untimely 
death. In the evening the maidens put flowers in their hair in our 
honour, long hair piled up in the Lao top knot, when tlioy 
came down for water with pails and clusters of globular narrow 
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A party of Laos setting out to snare The path down the east side of 

jungle fowl with a decoy cock the Kkao Kayang. 

in the small basket, 
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necked pots. Tt was difficult to extract, any definite information 
from tlm villagers about the route ahead: their radius of know¬ 
ledge was only a few miles. The rainy season cuts them off from 
all eoiiimunicatiuiis for months at a time. They showed us Hood 
marks high up on frees growing in the steep river Isuiks, although 
then the river was shallow and running in rapids. It was «|uite 
ini|M)Ssihle for navigation and the people hud in* I mats. There was 
the low rumble of another waterfall in the distance, upstream. We 
were then probably «piite 2,000 feet up, hut the. night was hot 
been use a peak just ahead the Khao Kayang eut ns oil* from the 
north-east wind. 

VI 

The next morning the villagers with blankets mund their 
shoulders wore huddled over little tiros as we passed through in tlm 
chilly hour liefnru dawn, doing due east, wo crossed over a high 
shoulder of the Khao Kayang. Tt rose up on our left to a long knife- 
edge (Test thickly wooded to the top: the early sun brought out the 
colours of the loaves-hriglit reds and browns and yellows mottling tlm 
green colours lost, in the glare of midday. The track was fairly open, 
going through tall feathery grass like small bamboo shoots. Here, 
and all along the route, thorn wore occasional small groups of teak 
trees. Wo dropped down into a little cup in the hills, after passing 
a side track lending north to Nakon Thai, and ramo to‘the Kwao 
Wang Tong again and the village of Pony, where wo camped. Tlm 
river here dropped in another fall of great beauty. It cascaded 
down in half a dozen places. Rclmv the fall them wore many deep 
pools, where the river tumbled through rapids, very refreshing for a 
plunge after the mornings march.. The main stream hero appeared 
to turn rather to the north—till now wo had been going roughly 
parallol to it on its north I wink— and the track went on straight 
across the fall. 

This was Decumlwr Slat, the last day of 1»27. For New 
Year’s Day wo proposed a holiday—an arduous holiday in search 
of kratiiuj, the Asiatic bison.. The /tlm ytu font of l’ooy. a great 
hunter, wjis consulted, and promised to show us ki'olhuj grounds 
on the far side of the Khao Kayang. At dusk I took a canoe, hol- 


t 
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lowed from a single tree trunk, and paddled gently down the dark¬ 
ening river as tho surrounding hill turned to indigo. In the fea¬ 
thered overhanging bamboos on the hunks sleeping birds woke at tin* 
light splash of the paddle with disturbed erics ami a flurry of wings. 

VI f 

The knitin<i eluded us. though we hud the. Wren satis¬ 
faction of seeing their tracks. II was a 14 hour day of walking, or 
rather pushing and stumbling, through wild trackless I sun boo jungle; 
and the only wayfarers wo met were a Wking deer and a great 
block snake. But there was a consolation. At dawn we hod climb¬ 
ed the stoop southern slope of the Khao ICayang 4500 feet up- 
Through a break in the further hills a great stretch of country was 
spread out straight in the cyo of the sun. There was the Lomsak 
valley, hidden in mist through which a thread of river showed, and 
past it, the distant hills edging the mrtbern er.d of the Korat pla¬ 
teau. And all about the Khao Kayang were other rolling hills den¬ 
sely wooded to their croRts like great waves on a green sea. It was 
a suddon glimpse of tho wild heart of Siam. 

After dinner that night wo found that tho carriers, who had 
boon talking with tho villagers during our absence, wore rathor 
alannod at the prospect of tho next two or throe days' march 
if we kept to tho original track, which went straight ovor tho fall at 
Pooy. They said it was reported—none of them, not ovon tho Jcamnan 
guido, had been further than this—they said it was reported that 
tho track was overgrown and mountainous and infested with tigers, 
and now abandoned in favour of a more circnitions and slightly eas¬ 
ier route. Wc had to rely on local aid, so a new guido from the 
village was taken on and with regret that wild sounding route was 
deserted. 

VIII 

The roundabout way proved later to be wild and difficult 
enough. First, from Ban Pooy we struck north to north-east for 
some six or eight miles, finally losing our river the Kwae Wang 
Tong, before turning oast again. A .part of the track was over 
laterite and shadoless pa kolce forest where all the trees seemed 
shrivelled up by the heat. But later going steadily up wo struck 
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dense forest and frequent streams. With hardly a break this dense 
forest was with us for the next two days. Our camping ground 
was hacked out of thick undergrowth and surrounded by a primeval 
tangle of thick creepers. It was almost physically impossible to 
struggle more than*a yard or two from the path, and the jungle 
came down like a wall a yawl from thu end of our lieds. 


IX 

It seemed that villages could only exist where there was a 
natural thinning of the forest. We passed two the next daytho 
first early on was Ban Sam I’ak Puow when* there were some 20 or 
30 lints. It looked quite nourishing in spite of tho isolation. Our 
men by a unanimous impulse downed their loads and 1 Kilted into the 
houses to buy tobacco and drink; it needed some persuasion to 
rout them out. Tho people were very shy of us. Breakfast 
later was in the hud of a rocky stream dowdy surrounded 
by great trees. Several parties of tailless monkey iuxpeeted 
us disapprovingly and moved away deliberately, and a greater 
bornbill croaked in the distance. Walking up the bed of a 
tributary stream away from tho men wo taino suddenly on three 
extremely surprised Hinall hoys, who clutched their knifes for a 
moment and then bolted. Close by was thu second village, very 
tiny and poor looking, where—as indeed in most of tho others—tlu* 
villagers refused to sell us chickens to replenish our depleted larder. 
The chickens wore much more valuable to them than satangs. 
Then followed what seemed at the time quite an epic adventure. 
We plunged suddenly into the densest jungle imaginable and went 
for hours without a glimpse, of the sky in a green twilight. Tho 
track was cumbered with fallen trees and hanging creepers, and was 
tangled with huge stems of tho giant bamboo crossing at all angles, 
ns if a crazy giant had been practically investigating the theorems 
of a humourous and ultra modern geometry. In one or two places 
there was a musty smell in the air whore some animal had passed. 
But we heard nothing: the still silence of the jungle was close about 
us, and the noise of our passage only seemed to accentuate it. The 
harp poles of tho carriers were continually catching in the vegeta- 
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tion. Riding was impossible; And the 
through openings and over four loot, live 
the afternoon, after climbing np anil down 
waterless streams, wo nunc to Huey Sni, 
tiny clearing on the bank. Thin "*a» the 
any village, hemmed in by great lives n 
The sandy edge of t he stream was marked 
That night the men did not spread Tar an 
con 11 met rod group. 


jonies had to be pulled 
trunks. About three in 
the channels of several 
where we camped in a 
wildest place, far from 
ml matted undergrowth, 
with fresh tiger tracks, 
d made their liras in a 
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The next day’s journey was a little, easier. The thick jungle 
belt of the previous day was on the hill Khao San Keo and we were 
now descending its further slopes. A side track appeared which 
the guide said led to a Men village, lmt this was too far away for 
investigation. Those hills are probably alxmt as far south as Mm 
Moo tribe over come, though Mr. <lml.au. mentions that in recent 
years they have begun to penetrate in this district from then* more 
usual north-eastern territory. After a little stretch of once cultivat¬ 
ed land, now thickly over-grown with a stubborn white-tloworing 
bush, wo passed a deserted village, Ban Kliek Noi, with only the 
stark house posts standing np mournfully in tlm wilderness <»f 
undergrowth. • Near here the path joined with the abandoned,direct 
tract from Pooy. Then, quite suddenly, we emerged into an up¬ 
land grass plain grown about with groves of tall pine trees. The 
day’s march hod been very short, but tlm scent of pines was so 
refreshing a change after the rank jungle smell of the last laborious 
days, that wo made camp at once. It was cold in the evening, and 
rained a little, so a luxurious blazing fire of pine logs was made. If 
this place were accessible it would form a most admirable bill 
station. We guessed its height to be about 3000 to 3500 feet. 


.... XJ 

, The next day we came to precipitous foot-hills edging the 
Lomsak valley. It was obvious that we wore approaching compara¬ 
tive civilization again. The track broadened and became well worn, 
and villages began to appear — prosperous villages decently fenced. 
The first was Ban Nai Yao where there was a stream flowing be- 
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(above) A camp among pine trees on the Lomsak side of the 
hills. 


(below) The hills looking east from the Lomsak valley. 
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two fin very steep banks: the carriers cross'd on an airy single plank 
bridge, but wo on tile ponies preferring fording to such ft hazardous 
path nearly came to grief down the muddy 1 Minks wet from the pre¬ 
vious night's rain. Followed Ban Tung Samor and a stretch of rice 
Melds, and then a switchliack of rocky hills. l/ooking back we saw 
the high range we had crossed with early morning clouds hiding the 
peaks; ahead and beneath us was the valley of Lomsak. Aftor an 
arduous morning we reached Huey Luru, a winding gulley with the 
track first, on one hank and then on the other: in a few miles wo 
eiDHsed and recrossed forty times. But finally caino tlm hig village 
of Ban Huey him, where wo stayed in tlio sala—our first roof for 
many days. In the. evening wo wore objects of groat interest to the 
villagers, who made doiminds on our slender medicine chest for 
various ailments. The local Mim players provided a little concert, 
in our honour, and received rewards of whisky according to their 
merits. 

The next morning there wore only a fow miles of rice fields 
to Loinsak, whore we stayed in the guest liouso of tho Wild Tgors. 

Or I/miHiik, a (piiet little up-country town, there is not much 
to say. Stevenson says soinowhoro " It is liettcr to travol hopefully 
than to arrive,” and our hopes had been fulfilled by tho laborious 
ioumoy. At present tlm town is quite cut off from the world by 
tho surrounding hills; but ono day when tho railway reaches up 
through Potchalxion there may lie a different story to toll. Tho 
valley is woll cultivated and seems fertile: and among tho hills 
is luscious grass all tho year round which should make it an 
excellent cattle rearing country. 

(Lantern slides of tho route were then shown on the screen.) 

XII 

Our return journey to Pitsnnulok was by the inoro frequented 
route, officially a t'any luang, northward through Nakon Thai. This, 
though not quite so wild and mountainous as tho outward route, was 
in one way more interesting, since it. gave a glimpse of typical way¬ 
farers on a Siamese country high-way and of local traffic, shoulder 
borne, in various and diverse commodities. 
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We left Lomsak in a motor Inis, ami went norMi sonic 1/5 
miles along a bumpy mad to old Lomsak, Lmi Kuo. At Jiom Kao 
there are tlm ruins ol’ a few old temples, hut they are or no great 
a rehitecturul interest. 

Hero we took on fresh carriers, since our find, men, all of 
whom were cultivators, had had to hurry hack to their fields in the 
Pitsannloku district to finish harvesting their rice, 'file track from 
Loin Kao turned north-west and after a stretch of paddy Helds we 
were soon among the hills again. We passed an elephant hauling tim¬ 
ber. Parties of blueclad Laos, moil and women, were frequent: and at 
many places there were little provision simps, way side restaurants, 
which did profitable business with our big |Nirty. We camped by a 
stream, and in the evening shot- doves and pigeons for the jsjt. 

XfV 

The next morning tho guide warned us that halts must he 
chosen with discretion since there were long stretches not crossed 
by any streams. This was true of the greater part of tho way; in 
marked contrast to the outward route where there were streams 
every few miles. Wo heard the pleasant 'clock-clock’ of pack 
catttlo bells, and passed a long train, nearly a 100 head, going with 
empty lwwkets for salt to the famous wells north of Nakon Thai. 
There were constant parties of carriers returning with heavy loads 
of tho salt. Often in these abrupt foot-hills, tho slope is like tho side 
of a house: it must be no pleasant task to labour up and down them 
with a burden of 40 or more pounds at each end of ono’s shoulder 
pole. The forest hero was quite open, but close ahead was a thickly 
woodod hill, tho Kliao Sain-moun, a shoulder of which wo went over 
the next morning. At many places wore rough pig corrals made 
.of bamboo. The pigs aro driven in great herds through the forest, 
and the herdsmen have to be continously watchful to prevent stray¬ 
ing. At one recently used corral there were mystic symbols of 
white paper on posts to keep tigers or spirits away during the night. 

XV 

The track rose steadily and it was soon obvious we were 
already some thousands of feet up from the "Spanish beards” of 
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moss hanging down from the upper branches of tall trees. One 
could imagine Drake’s men, the other side of the world, pushing 
through just such forest in equatorial America to make a surprise 
attack on the Spanish jlons. With the Khao Som-meun behind us, 
we came to a country of a kind we had not seen before. It was a cup 
in the hills grown over with thick tall elephant grass; hut there was 
a view for miles round and tlm place had all the air of being teem¬ 
ing with game. There was a moment of regret that we had not 
brought shooting elephants instead of ponios. A little further on 
was a dilapidated and deserted building which we wore told had once 
been used as a shooting box during tho hist reign. There followed 
an up-land latorito plain, vory hot and shadoloss: we had to march 
aci-oss it some 5 or 0 miles before coming to a stream—and this 
only a thin trickle. Wo camped on its bank. A party of Chieng- 
mai Laos wore halted there when wo arrived, tall finely built 
men and carrying enormous harps of cloth and silk. Our men 
found a great delicacy in the rocks by the stream : little frogs, 
which they ate raw with every appearance of satisfaction. Our l»ag- 
gage now included a couple of kliAii from Lom Kao, and after din¬ 
ner tho musicians among tho men played tho strange chromatic little 
airs of tho country which always soom to l»o hovering on tho vorgo 
of a musical resolution which never comes. 

XVI 

Early noxt morning we came to rico fields, approaching this 
small town of Nakon Thai on tho river of Nam Luang. The 
was a considerable stream, and had no bridge. One of the carriers 
went across to explore and found it ran neck doep. It looked liko 
a wet passage until fortunately two small bamboo rafts passed : 
wo seized tho surprised men in charge and made them ferry us 
across. Nakon Thai (in past times an important town) did not havo 
a very flourishing air, and is reputed to be the poorest ampur in the 
monton. Tho surrounding hills are famous for krnling. There 
followed several villages, Ban Nong Kra Tao, and Ban Kong Pai, 
all busy threshing rice, and then another long waterless and shadeless 
stretch before the stream where we camped—and hero the best 
ground was already in the occupation of ants. 
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The truck had lsigun to bond in towards Mm south-west. and 
Mio next morning wo wenl over the Khun Kuyang, the otlu*r 
side nr which luul lnwm crossed on tint outward journey. This was 
rnckv and vary rougli going. Wo mot a |Mirtv of Luos return¬ 
ing to Lomsnk after several days of bird snaring in tin* forest. They 
had large mnnhers of live green pigmiis. caught nt night with a light 
and a net; and they wore glad to sell ns some for the inexpensive 
price or two for tive satangs. Also there wore lsvskets of dried 
smoked pheasants, or the rather mm typo with fine peacock-like tails. 
We empiired where t.lm tails were; the men replied that naturally 
they luul pulled all tlm feathers out and had thrown thorn away. 
They were very surprised to hear that the tails luul any value. They 
gave us some good information about hunting grounds, and advised 
the village of Ran Klang a little oft* the track some 10 miles ahead. 
The jungle over the Khao Kayang was very thick, and in places the 
Imeys ran with mud and not water. Tho Iwro-footed mon sluahod 
through unconcerned, but wo luul to produce unexpected feats of 
agility. Once we tried riding across, hut one of tho ponios, a tom- 
poriunental animal, iniaaod his footing in leaping on to a rock and 
laid his rider neatly*on his back in the mud. Several times we saw 
greater hombilln flying ponderously low down over the trees with 
a strange slow croak of their wings. 

Finally we camo down from the Khao Kayang to level 
ground again, and reached tho village of Ban Nong Broil. Here we 
branched off a few miles north to the recommended village of Ban 
Klang. There vu a little enclosed valley of some hundreds of 
acres of rice fields, completely surrounded by forest. At the far end 
of the valley was Ban Klang, and it provided a delightful camp on 
a closely cropped grass slope by a little wooden temple. Here, ns 
in many of the poorer villagos, priests did not reside in the temple, 
but only paid periodic visits. 

Tho village hunters were called into consultation and pro¬ 
mised a good day’s shooting on the morrow. That night there was a 
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noise from the big village tlurealiiug Hour where seven water buffa¬ 
loes slowly circled round stamping out the harvested rice by the 
light of flaming torches encouraged by small shouting infants. 

XIX 

But the hunt never Ux»k place. The next morning Mr. 
Aston woke with a high temperature and the beginnings of fever. 
Wo remained in camp all that day. In the village winnowing 
had succeeded the threshing of the night before. There was a big 
pile of yellow paddy on tlm cleared threshing floor, and the men 
shovelled it up into the air while as it dropped the women fanned 
it with big trays. In the evening jungle fowl came out on the edge 
of tlm rice fields in great numbers, and uftcr dark there wore hares 
to be shot by the light of a lantern. This would he an ideal place 
as centre fqj- a week or so of shooting. 

, XX 

The following day our chief hunter turned Up drunk uud 
ineapablo and a rather inefficient substitute was ongagod. Wo 
camped some miles further along and he showed us a little depress¬ 
ion in the ground where there was the saline earth so attractive 
to animals. There wore great foot-prints of wild clopluints there, 
and plentiful tracks of sambur and smaller deer. A platform was 
built into a tree overlooking the place, but in spite of some watchful 
hours that night nothing came. 

XXI 

The country was breaking up into rolling foot hills which wo 
crossed the next morning. From the Bilsanuloke side the slope up 
into the hills behind is quite gradual: this is true of both routes. 
But from the Lomsak aide on the other hand the rise is very abrupt. 
At noon that day we halted in the 8<iln at the village of Ban Num 
Dum : from here as Mr. Aston was now feeling definitely ill wo 
decided to pusli on till late in the evening. A litter was improvised 
from a camp bed, and the march continued. But sunset came before 
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the next village, and there followed the uupieasant experience of 
making camp by torch light in an unknown place. The villagers, 
I think, thought we wore ghosts or robbers. The men wore tired 
and it needed a considerable expenditure of persuasive and abusive 
language Indore the camp began to take on that pleasant air of 
limb-stretched case—which is the reward of a hard day well-spent. 

XXI 

The rest of the journey was over rice fields, ami at the 
village of Ban Don Bong some 10 miles from BitHnnuloko wo found 
a motor bus sorvico running ovor a buffalo cart track : the invalid 
was rapidly carried in and soon in the care of the American mis¬ 
sion there. 

(A map, lantern slides, and a film of the journey were then 
shown on the screen.) 4 
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A Lecture 

ON 

Chinese Porcelain, and its Collection.* 

by Reginald le May, m. r. a. s. 


Chinese Porcelain limy seem an odd .subject to introduce into 
the proceeding of the Siam Society, but if you will look at the 
inside cover of the Journal, you will see that the scope of our Society 
includes investigation into the arts and sciences not only of Siam, 
but of neighbouring countries as well. Moreover, all so-called 
Siamese porcelain from the XVIIth Century onwards was mode in 
China in accordance with designs supplied from Siam, and therefore 
Siam is intimately connected with China in tho matter of porcelain. 

I should add, however, that I do not propose to speak of ‘Siamoso’ 
porcelain now, as that is a largo subject by itself. 

As will bo readily recognised, by myself only too well, I have 
undertaken a task of considerable magnitude, for I have to compress 
a period of roughly a thousand years into two short hours. I shall, 
of course, be ablo to give you only a very general outline of tho 
history of Chinoso porcelain, but if I can impart to you some of tho 
charm of tho delicate forms produced, and of the pleasure which 
their sight and touch inspire in mo, I shall fool well repaid for my 
presumptuous attempt. 

Tho art of potting, in some form or another, goos bock, I 
havo no doubt, many thousands of years. It was probably one 
of tho onrliest discoveries of historic, or perhaps pro-historic, man 
that clay baked over fire could afterwards withstand a groat deal of 
heat without fusing, and was thus of immense value to him in 
cookiug his food. 

We have only to look at the wonderful productions of the 
Minoan period in Crete, as well as those of Susa in Persia, both of 
them originating as far back as 3,000 B. C., to realise that the pot¬ 
ter’s art must by that time already have been of some antiquity. 

•This paper was read at a meeting of the Section of Fine and 
Applied Arts in May, 1928. 
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Further evidence of this is continually being brought U> light, and 
1 minted pottery of an excellent standard has recently been found m 
the excavations now going on in the valley of the Indus, dating from 
probably 3,000 to 2,000 B. (and also, I believe, in the northed* 
China. * I have seen illustrations or a number of well-shaped and 
we 11-] minted vessels from there, said to Im at least 5.000 yours old. 

There is little doubt that tin- types of habitation in use in 
very early times gave little incentive to make anything of a purely 
decorative nature, and that the pottery made then was for a definite 
utilitarian purpose, hater on the Crooks in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B. C. brought the manufacture and painting of decorative 
earthenware to a tine aVt, but it remained Tor the ChinOHo to discover 
the elements for the manufacture of a now substance which could Is*, 
put to such delightful decorative use, and to provide us with the 
beautiful material ealled Porcelain. 

And bore I think it necessary that we should he clear as to 
the terms we aro usiug; and for our purpose I propose to make use 
of three only, Earthenware, Porcellanous Stoneware, and Porcelain. 

Kartkauvair is what we should rightly term I'ottory. It is 
mado of baked clay and is non-transluccnt. It can be scratched 
with a sharp instrument, 

Porcdlanoxut Slonemm represents, as one might say, a proto- 
porcelain, the transition period between Earthenware and Porcelain, 
and, in the words of Mr. Hebhorington in his -Early Ceramic Wares 
of China*, may be described as “a non-traoslucont pottery, in which 
a certain amount of tho essential ingredients of porcelain are pre¬ 
sumed or proved to bo present.’’ 

Lavstly, we como to true Porcelain. Now what are the essen¬ 
tial and mysterious ingredients referred to above ? Dr. Dillon, tho 
well-known export, tells us that they are two 

1) The hydrated silicate of alumina, provided by the white 
earthy clay known os -Kao-lin’, on china-clay, a substance infusible 
at the highest temperature attainable by tho potter’s furnace (about 
1500° C.)i aud 

2) TUo silicate of alumina and potash, i. o., felspar, with 

^ "** , Vv*'• 4 ** ,r> •*. * ,. 
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which is generally associated some* amount of quartz and mica. 
This is known as ‘petuntse’, or china-stone, and is fusible at the 
highest temperatures. 

Of these two, the first is the immediate product of the 
weathering of felspar contained in granitic rock, and the second 
group is nothing else than the granite itself in a more or less 
weathered condition. These two materials arc intimately mixed in 
powdered form, shaped and Iwiked, and, as the temperature rises, an 
action known as ‘ fritting ’ takes place, i. c. the edges of the par¬ 
ticles of the two substances coalesce, although no complete fusion 
takes place. This mixture forms the substance known as porcelain, 
ami is technically known as the ‘Paste’. 

It so happens that rich deposits of ‘Kaolin’ have been found 
- in certain rivers of China from early times, giving that country a 
groat advantage over other countries in regard to the manufacture 
of porcelain. 

‘ The qualities which a vessel, made of these two materials, 
possesses to an eminent degree are:—1) a hardness, which can be 
scratched by crystal quartz but which remains untouched by the 
hardest steel; 2) transluconcy ( not transparency ) ; 3; a white, 
fiuely granular, sugary texture when revealed by the broken edge; 
4) a resonance, in some cases, as of a gong or bell. 

On this last quality the Chinese connoisseur has always 
laid an especial stress. 

There are two other substances which are inseparable from 
Porcelain in its manufacture, and these arc Glaze and Colour. 

The Glaze, i. c., the vitreous coating applied to the surface of 
the raw paste, may be hard or soft, highly vitreous or opaque. The 
word ‘glaze’ itself is ouly another form of the English word ‘glass’, 
and actually in composition at least there is often very little dif¬ 
ference between the two. 

The glazes used for hard paste Chinese porcelain are made 
essentially of ‘petuntse’, or felspar, mixed with lime which has been 
burnt with dry fern as .fuel. The very early opaque glazes of the 
Tang period as a rule contained lead silicate, and the use of this type 
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of "luzo has boon traced in Egypt as far back as the Xtth Dymsty. 

3 000-2 001) B. 0. Bat specimens or Sung glaze* were found, on 
analysis, to bo composed of Silica 70%. Alumina 10% and the re¬ 
minder of Lima and Alkalies, with small quantities «»r Iron, I hos- 
phorie and Copper Oxides. 

The •da/.es brought to perfection by the Clunuiw at an early 
puriud differ from Kinopoai. glaxos by reusmi i,r their hardness. high 
fusing point ..ml chemical condition. Spunking ffonerully, the 
g U m „f porcelain differs tram the paste itself enough to allow its 
becoming completely liquid at the extreme heatof the furnace. 

Tlio Ool»M\ There were three methods of applying colom. 

1) If the piece was to be a monochrome, without decora- 
tion, the colour was mixed with the glow before application and 
before firing, and thus gave the required colour to the vase or bowl; 
and this woe effected by the introduction of heavy, metallic liases ni 
oxides which combined with the silica to form coloured silicates, such 
as iron, copper, cobalt, and manganese, with tin for white, antimony 
for yellow, gold for red, and lead for fluxing. Of these, copper and 

iron were the chief oxides used. 

2 ) By painting on the surface of the raw paste More the 

glaze was applied, and before tliu piece was fired. 

3 , By applying coloured enamels to the surface of the 

glaze, after the first firing. . 

As an example of l) ilonoohro,**. Celadon, which .» found 

in grey, blue and green shades, is obtained by putting a small quan¬ 
tity of protoxide of iron in the glaze; while the famous Sang de 
Boeuf is given by a red sub-oxide of copper chiefly suspended m the 

S 2 ) Under-glate colours are two only, blue and red. The 
first gives the famous blue and white family, and the great depth of 
colour obtained is due to this very fact that the colour is painted 
on the raw paste of the porcelain before it is fired. The quality 
of the blue, which is made from cobalt ore, depends upon its refine¬ 
ment and the mixing with it of a small quantity of manganese The 
red was obtained from the red sub-oxide of copper, but the full 
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development of this colour as an underglaze has long been a lost art. 

Both the above had to stand the heat of the ' grand feu,’ and 
were the only two able to do so. 

3) Over-glaae decoration. In this there was an interme¬ 
diate stage of painting in three colours, turquoise-hlue, manganese 
purple, called aubergine, and yellow, not on the paste, but on the 
biscuit after a preliminary tiring. This was done with a brush, and 
the vase or jar coloured at the will of the painter. It was then fired 
again in what is called the 'demi-grand feu'. 

Finally we come to the coloured enamels applied to the 
surface of the glaze, i. e., of course, after the glazed paste has 
been tired. These enamels fuse at a comparatively Low temperature 
and therefore allowed of the use of a wide range of colours. Those 
used by the Chinese are essentially silicates of lead with an alkali 
added. These enamels were baked in a inutile kiln, i. e., they were 
protected from the direct flame by closed boxes of fire-clay, and the 
temperature varied, according to the colour, from 600 to 1000 
degrees Centigrade. The firing lasted from 4 to 12 hours. 

All the remarks made above are essentially intended to apply 
to the manufacture of Chinese porcelain, and may thus form an in¬ 
troduction to this brief account of the actual wares produced in that 
country during the past thousand years, and now eagerly sought 
after by collectors of all civilised countries. 

And here, as I am proud to be termed a ‘Collector’ of Chinese 
porcelain, will you permit me to say a few words on this subject. 

Collecting Chinese porcelaiu is not at all an arbitrary affair, 
and there is no greater mistake than to think that a piece is consi¬ 
dered good and valuable just because it is old. If such were the 
fact, then Tang or even Han wares would be the most valued, but 
such is by no means the case. There may be a historical, or senti¬ 
mental association attaching to a piece, like the blue and white cups 
given by Queen Elizabeth to Lord Burleigh and now in the Pierponb 
Morgan collection, which are not of any particular quality and gain 
their value more from their historical association and their Elizabe¬ 
than silver mountings; but as general rule it is the actual quality of 
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tl.o ware itself that counts, i. e., the paste, the glaze. the colour and 
the decoration. Certain generations or Chinese letters excelled in 
turning out porcelain of the very finest quality and art, ftlwvo all 
their follows, and this is what makes fine Chinese porcelain ho much 
prized to-day. 1 personally have handled a large number of pieces 
of poor quality, pieces ,,1* blue and white made in the reigns of Kang 
||»i and Khicn Lung; and all pieces made in those reigns must not 
ho catalogued in the same class. There were hundreds of factories, 
from the Emperor’s downwards, turning out porcelain of all kiuds 

and sorts. . 

Now it requires a trained mind to distinguish quality m any- 
thing—it is not always, or, as a rule, aoll'-apparout. To distinguish 
and appreciate good music, good furniture, good porcelain, tl.o mind, 
the palate, tl.o taste require to be cultivated. You can all visual.se 
the mental picture of Mr. A. saying to Mrs. A. "We won't 
givo the 1870 Port and tl.o Napoleon Brandy to old B. tonight. 
Ho wouldn't appreciate it, if he had it.” It simply moans that old 
B„ in the opinion of A., has neglected to cultivate his palate 
for wines and spirits. 

There is no easy or royul rood to appreciating good porcelain. 
The subject must be studied with care, and not only from books, but 
also, practically, by handling pieces continually, so as to know by 
the touch and by the eye whether a piece fulfils the necessary 
conditions. In time it can bo learnt in a certain measure, but if I 
stand before you lecturing to-day on Chinese porcelain, it is not be¬ 
cause I wish it to be thought that I have learnt all there is to know, 
or even one tenth part. I only feel that, as a humble student, I am 
beginning to acquire some knowledge of pevhaps one of the most 
difficult subjects in the world, and to find out how much there is to 
learn. The best way to gain experience, just as in bridge or any¬ 
thin^ else, is practice first, and theory afterwards. You must buy 
your experience. It is almost impossible to .tell from an illustration 
what a piece really looks like. You must see it. 

’ Many people say to mo, especially about blue and white, "What 
does it matter whether it is old or now ? It ail looks exactly the 
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same”. My answer is, "To the very casual observer it may, but to 
any person, collector or not, with a discerning eye, I am convinced 
it does not. It is all ft matter of comparison.” I’ll let you into a 
secret about tin's blue and white. When I examine a piece now, one 
of two things happens—either the blue leaps out and hits me in tho 
eye, or olsc, the more I gaze, tho more it recedes, as if I wore looking 
into a pool of deep blue water; and that is the test I always apply 
now-a-days as far as the colour is concerned. 

Of course, age lends a mellowness to porcelain as to many 
other things, hut unless the article were originally of a fine paste, 
glaze and colour, no amount of age would make it a piece fit for the 
discriminating collector as opposed to the mere accumulator. 

The other principle I have set in front of myself now is, 
"Nover buy a piece unless you know what it is". Of course at first 
you have to speculate—unless you are lucky enough to find a relia¬ 
ble guide—and I have had my share of ‘disappointments’, ns I will 
call them. 

I cannot undertake to give you a picture of Chinese History 
or Customs or Religion, although all of these have deeply influenced 
the manufacture, of porcelain in many ways, in form, colour, and de¬ 
sign. I have not the knowledge or time at my disposal, so I must 
confine myself purely to the porcelain itself. 

There is good evidence to show that in the Chou Dynasty, 
1100-220 B. C., pottery was continuously made, and that in the Hah 
Dynasty, 220 B. C.-200 A. D., it is possible that even porcelain began 
to be made. There are certain large vases and jars in existence, 
attributed to Han times, which contain some of tho elements of 
porcelain. But our knowledge of those times is still scanty, and 
after the break up of the Han Dynasty the country was disunited 
for many years until the advent of the Tang Dynasty, G00-900 A. D., 
which is the first with which I propose to deal. Even so, I 
shall cover a period of over a. thousand years from the Vllth to the 
XVIIIth century, including the Tang, Sung and Yuan, Ming and 
Tsing Dynasties. These may be divided approximately as follows, 
for our purpose:— 


* 
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Tang ... 600-950 A. D. 

Sung & Yuan 950-1350 A. D. 

Ming ... 1350-1650 A. D. 

Taing ... 1650-1800 A. D. 

The Tmg Period. It is a remarkable tiling what rapid strides 
liave been made in our knowledge of Chinese porcelain during the pre¬ 
sent century. Dr. Dillon, who first published his work on Porcelain in 
1904, does not deal with Tang waves and scarcely refers to their 
existence; and Mr. Hippisloy, writing in 1902, says that "No 
specimens manufactured prior to the Sung Dynasty have survived 
to the present day". 

It has been recognised for soino years past that the Tang 
dynasty produced the highest forms of creative art in China, and it 
i« becoming more and more clear, from the moss of tomb figures ami 
ornaments that are coming to Europe now-a-days, that, as Mr. Ile- 
therington Bays, «tho Tang potter hod not much to learn from anyone. 
» Anyone interested should go and look at the magnificent figure of 
" the Lohan or Saint in the British Museum, which is of Tang 
“manufacture. It is 47 J inches high and as a work of art it is won- 
« dorful. The technical still required to make and fire such an image 
“ without flaw or crack could claim comparison with that of any oge 
“or country. Figures of camols and models of men obviously not 

“Chinese show the contact of China with the West." 

But the Tang potters made not only figures, which, by the 
way, are all of earthenware or pottery. It seems certain now that 
the invention of porcelain itself dates from Tang times, a fact which 
was long doubted before. The Tang Dynasty actually began in 61K 
and came to an end in 906 A. D. Now at a town called Satnarra 
on the Tigris near Baghdad, which was destroyed in, and has been 
abandoned since, 882 A. D., numbers of fragments of true Chinese 
porcelain have recently been found in the ruins. This can only mean 
that not only were the Chinese making porcelain in Tang times, but 
also that by 882 they had been practising the art long enough to 
export porcelain to Mesopotamia. 

We now come to the Sung period which dates from 950 to 
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1370, if we include the short Yuan or Mongol period as well. For 
the main part this was a period of tranquility and cultivation of the 
arts, at any rate until the Dynasty was overthrown by Gengis and 
Kublai Khan. 

Now, as I have hinted before, up to the XXtb Century, Tang 
and Sung porcelain was practically unknown to Europe, and the 
great collectors of the XVIIIth and XlXth centuries in England, 
France and Germany revelled in the magnificent, but .somewhat 
formal porcelains of the three groat reigns of Kang Hsi, \ung Chong 
and Khien Lung, which together covered a period of 130 years, from 
1662 to 1795, when Khien Lung voluntarily abdicated because he 
did not wish to outrage conventionality by reigning longer than his 
grandfather, a period of 60 years. 

Through the translations of Dr. Bushel), who used to be Lega¬ 
tion Physician at Peking, and other writers, the extravagant praises 
bestowed on Sung porcelain by the Chinese were known to European 
collectors, but were laughed at as being fictions of the imagination, 
and it is only within the last few years that we have really begun 
to understand and appreciate the art of the Sung potter. And 
although I do not think that the wonderful vases made in Kang 
Hsi’s reign will ever lose their hold entirely, still signs are not 
wanting that the more discriminating collectors ato turning their eyes 
backwards to the simple but wholly satisfactory forms aud colours of 
the Sung period. The Sung potter created his bowl, etched a few' 
lines on it, covered it with glaze, and fired it. Sometimes there was 
no decoration at all, just the form and the colour, and I thing that 
even the few pieces I can show you serve to bring out this purity of 
form which requires uo adventitious aids to enhance its beauty. You 
may think indifferently of it at first, but live with it and it will grow 
upon you quietly but surely. 

Now in the Sung period there were six wares which were held 
in high regard by Chinese collectors if we may judge from their 
written praises, Chai, Ju. Chlin. Lung ChUan. Ting and Kuan, 
which, except Chai and Kuan, are named after their place of manu¬ 
facture. 
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Of these I can only show you three at this time, with imita¬ 
tions of a fourth make. 

Chai ware was natural after tlie family name of the emperor 
in whose vcign it was first made, and is said to be ‘as blue as the 
sky after rain, as clear as a mirror, as thin as paper, and as resonant 
as the musical stone of jade.' No piece is known of this ware to-day 
and oven in the XVlItli century fragments were set a-s jewels: ho we 
must rest content for the present with the description. 

Jn ware. This also was unknown until quite recently, except 
from lx)oks, and even now wo are not absolutely certain about its 
identity. But certain dishes and vases that have recently come to 
light corrospond very nearly to the descriptions given, and are thought 
to bo tho long-lost Jit. In China now they are called * Ying Ching 
Yao/ which moans a ware with a shadowy blue glaze. Tho body is 
highly translucent in thinly pottod examples and Ims a white sugary 
appoarance. As a matter of fact it is, if not entirely, as near true 
porcelain as anything made in tho Sung Dynasty. Tho form, tho 
design, and tho glaze are, it must ho admitted, delightful. 

, Thero is also another kind of Ying Ching Yao, of a somewhat 
thicker build, thero being two typos of tho same ware. 

Chiln Yao. Of this, although the contemporary Chincso put 
no very groat Htore upon it, tho modern collector will pay any prioe 
for a fine specimen, evon up bo £1,000. Tho colour in ChOn is more 
a sky blub with a splash of mauvish pink, and I was always wonder¬ 
ing whore the idea of combining tbeso beautiful colours came 
.from until one evening I saw idontical colours in our Bangkok sky 
about dusk. There is no doubt that tho Chinese, as evidenced by 
the quotation already made, wore given to drawing their ideas from 
nature and the heavens. 

Tho principal articles made of this ware were flower pots and 
bylb bowls, and the latter often have a numeral (from 1 to 10) 
incised in the base to indicate tho size. 

• Kuan Yao. Tho word ‘Kuan’ means ' Imperial,’ and this 
ware is thus a typo of ware made for the Imperial Court. It is 
very rare and I can only say that, from the books, it appears to bo a 
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kind of CliUn Yao of superior make, and that the specimens now 
surviving are of small dimensions. 

This exhausts four of our six types, and bring us to the last 
two which are now pretty well known. 

The fifth type is Ting Yao. 

It is an extremely thin ware, and bowls and plates are the 
usual articles now met with. I do not think we can call it truo 
porcelain, though it transmits light easily on account of its thinness, 
but, at the same time, it is certainly not earthenware. So here wo 
have another example of proto-porcelain. It takes its name from its 
place of manufacture, Ting-Chou, and was made during both the 
Northern Sung Dynasty (9G0—1125) and the Southern (1125—J.250). 
It is practically impossible to distinguish between the two nowa¬ 
days. You will notice that the rims are unglazed. This is because 
they wore baked upside down and consequently the rims touched 
the ‘saggar’ or oven in which they were baked. The glaze was thus 
burnt. They were often bound with copper or silver to protect them. 

Sixth and last, the famous Lang Ohiiaii Yao, made at Lung 
ChQan, and now called Celadon, which had its beginnings in Sung 
times and lias continued right up to modern days. 

Some people prefer Celadon to any othor ware and, although 
it is so unobtrusive as perhaps not to attract much notice when you 
first see it, it certainly grows very attractive if you live with it. 
This is the .Sung ware which was imitated at Sawaukalok at the end 
of the 13th and during the later centuries. I will give you an oppor¬ 
tunity of comparing the two. In both cases it is practically true porce¬ 
lain. The colour of Celadon varies from the bright green of the 
sparrow’s egg, which in the most prized, through blue-greons, grass- 
greens, olive-greens, and grey-greens to the grey of the dove. In the 
case of celadon I think it best to show you, as far as I can, specimens 
dating from Sung times to the XVIIIth century, so that you may get 
some idea of the variety and range of colour and glaze.. And 
here I will record an interesting fact, namely, that nearly all ladies 
admire celadon as soon as they see it, whereas practically all men 
are at first loft entirely cold. To this I plead guilty myself! I can 
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only ascribe tins to a greater and nicer perception on the part of the 
ladies, who are able to discern the subtleness of its beauty without 
obvious aids such as decoration or bright colours. 

The great difference between the Sung glazes and those of 
later periods is that the former urn always opaque and as a rule 
thickly applied, with a rich unctuous fuel as against t he vitreous 
glazos of Kang llsi and Khiun Lung, and you can see this dilteruneu 
vary clearly in the. specimens Indore you. 

tiitwinknlok wnrr. Here 1 must give a |wis*ing reference to 
tho ware made and found at the old town of Sawankalok in Siam. 
It is commonly holioved that about the year 1300 the great l‘hru 
Huang, or Ram ICainheng, went to China on a visit to the Mongol 
Emperor and brought l>ack with him a number of potters who 
established kilns at Sawankalok. It is cortaiu at any rate that the 
first potters were Chinese, but it is doubtful if any successors came 
to take their places, and probably those that caino originally /named 
Tai womon and their Chino-Tai sons carried on tho business until at 
length the potters became wholly Tai in thought. Some years ago 
I made a collection of designs from fragments picked up in tho kilns 
and published an articlo on them in our Journal. They show tho 
transition very clearly, I think. 

If 1300 is tho correct date approximately of their foundation, 
then there were no kilns at Sawankalok in Sung times, os tho 
Mongol Dynasty began in China in 1279, and this may account for 
the falling off in the quality of the material and glaze as compared 
with Sung ware itself. The paste is practically a true porcelain but 
somewhat grey and coarse, and the glazes are watery and not opaque 
like the beautiful Suug glazes. Besides, painted designs are often 
seen on the pieces (and not only incisions in the paste), and this 
bespeaks a later period than Sung. 

The ware usually seen is a kind of celadon ranging from blue 
to grey-green, but other coloured glazes were used, white and brown 
in particular. White Sawankalok was not generally known till 
recently. 

Sukhodhai Ware. While on the subject of Sawankalok, I 
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may also refer to its sister city, Sukhodhai. I was told some years 
ago that there were porcelain kilns at Sukhodhai as well, hidden in 
the jungle; and last September,-while on a visit to Sukhodhai, T 
took the opportunity of going out to see them. If I vemembei 
rightly, they lie north of the famous Wat Siclmin, about twenty 
minutes walk from it. They are not so extensive as at Sawankalok, 
and the ware made is quite distinctive from the latter. Tin's is. 
indeed, what I wanted to find out, and I think I shall always know 
the difference l)efcween the two wares now. The Sukhodhai ware 
is mode of a very coarse grey-black clay, which never burns red, 
showing that there is no iron in it, as in the Sawankalok ware. 
Another interesting point of difference ip that the Sukhodhai 
ware was fired on a flat round stand of clay with little pointed 
supports 011 the base, as opposed to the long red clay pipe 
which served as support to the Sawankalok ware; so that you 
never see the black ring on tile bottom of a Sukhodhai bowl. 
Tlie decoration in Sukhodhai ware is usually in a black pigment 
or sometimes in a browny-green. and the glaze is very thin 
and watery. You do not find those delightful bulbs of glaze 
that you sometimes see on Sawankalok ware. The design chosen 
is very often a fish (and it is curious that the piece of Sung 
ware I picked up there also showed a fish) or else a 'chakra', which 
must be Tai, or more rarely a spray of flowers. It would be very 
interesting to know what the fish signifies—it is almost certain to 
be a symbol. 

Here in Bangkok they usually call all black painted ware 
‘Sukhodhai’ ware, but this is not correct, as such ware was also made 
at Sawankalok. The difference lies in the materials used, and the 
Sukhodhai ware is far inferior to the Sawankalok. 

To return now to China itself, there is another ware called 
Ckien Yao, which is now much sought after at home, but I cannot 
show you specimens of it. It is a thick heavy stoneware, and 
practically all the specimens known are small open bowls, which were 
largely used for ceremonial tea-drinking. They are much prized in 
Japan for their glaze, which is thick ” and opaque and of a treacly 
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brown colour, sometimes darker, sometimes lighter. Sometimes 
figures of phoenixes and birds are traced upon the Ixnvls but more 
often they have no decoration. I cannot nay that this ware attracts 
me very much from the artistic point of view, though the Hhape is 
picturing. 

There in also another unidentified typo, which is now defin¬ 
itely attributed to the Sung period. In November 1020 I luul the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Oscar Raphael, a well-known London 
collector, and of examining his collection. Among many fine pieces 
was a slender exquisite vase, alxmt X inches high, covered with a 
creamy cracklo and embellished on the neck with small elephant 
heads, containing loose rings on the trunk. This vase luul been the 
subject of discussion for many years past, and one of its most boauti- 
ful features was an evanescent pink radiance which suffused it in 
cortaiu lights, possibly duo to some chemical action of the glaze on 
tho body. 

I returned to Bangkok in January 1927, and that same month, 
by sheer chance, happened to find another vase which has since boon 
stated both by Mr. Raphael and Mr. Hobson to Iks almost identical 
tho only difforenco being that mine is 9 inches high and lias lost \ 
of an inch of tho funnel-shaped mouth. Mr. Hobson is now satis¬ 
fied that those two vases belong to the Sung period, but are of a 
type which has not yet boon identified. They remain, therefore, in 
a class by themsolvos. 

This brings us to tho oncl of the Sung period, and although 
I have only shown you only a few specimens out of my meagre 
collection, 1 may perhaps hope that I have whetted your appetite 
for more. 

These simple forms and quiet colours arc beginning to 
exercise an extraordinary fascination in Europe, where the Sung 
mastery of technique is being appreciated, and there is little doubt 
that the number of collectors taking up the early wares will increase 
continuously with the years. As Mr. Hobson says, * I know a 
number of collectors who have transferred their allegiance from 
Kang Hsi to Sung and Tang, but I have yet to meet a case of tho 
reverse.' 
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In the year 1279 the Mongols took possession of the Chinese 
Empire, and it js doubtful if much attention in those stirring times 
was given to the manufacture of porcelain. No doubt many of the 
old factories still continued to turn out their wares, like the Lung 
Chuan and Ting Yao, and it is often hard to say which is Yuan 
(as the period is called) and which is Sung. 

It is not until tho return of a native Dynasty once more in 
1368 in tho person of Humj Wu, the founder of the Great Minrj 
Dynasty, that wo find any definite or marked advance in Porcelain 
manufacture. 

And now we are launched into, in some ways, the most 
romantic and wonderful period in the whole history of Chinese Porce¬ 
lain. With the rise of the Ming Dynasty, Ching To. Chen, in 
Northern Kiang Si, became the great centre for porcelain manu¬ 
facture and has continued so right up to the present day. We have 
a graphic picture of this 'town of a thousand tires’ from the pen of a 
Jesuit father, P&re d’Entrecolles, written in the early years of the 
XVIIIth century. 

From the end of the XIVth century onwards the old mono¬ 
chromes tend to disappear, and their place is taken by white porce¬ 
lain decorated pictorially in underglaze blue (or red), or in overglaze 
enamels. 

You will notice that up to the present no specimen has been 
shown of blue and white, which, after all, must, it seems to mo, 
remain the central stronghold, the focussing point, of Chinese Porce¬ 
lain. As far as is known, there is no evidence of blue and white ware 
having been made in Sung or earlier times; and there is a possibility 
that the introduction of cobalt was a direct result of the Mongol 
invasion, because the earliest supplies are credibly reported to have 
come from Persia or Baluchistan, or somewhere in that region. 
Blue had, of course, been used in Persia for centuries for colouring 
pottery. It was discovered that blue (and red also) would stand 
the greatest temperature of the kiln, and therefore that it could be 
paintod on the body under the glaze before firing; and this may be 
said to have produced a revolution in porcelain making. Hencc- 
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forward we are brought into contact with the art of painting, which 
manifested itself in innumerable directions in the decoration of l>orce- 
Iftin, In addition to bluo and red undergla/.o decoration, there also 
arose a school of painting in enamel colours on the biscuit, a school 
which in Ming times rose to very groat heights, so high that poor col¬ 
lectors like myself can only gaze at its products from below with ad¬ 
miration, tinged with envy, without any hope of ever |K»ssoH»ing one. 

[ cannot show you any to-day, and so I propose to return to blue and 
white. Now, how shall I deseribo Ming blue and white, so that you 
may gather some idea of how to distinguish it ? Well .first and fore¬ 
most, the pasto itself is as a rule, of a greyish tone and not white ns in 
the later porcelain a Secondly, it 1ms rather a soft, oily reel U> the touch 
and lacks that hard sugary appearance of later wares. Thirdly , the 
glaze nearly always has a greenish tint in it. and is more or less 
opaque, as opposed to the melting, vitreous glazes of later times. 
Fourthly . the decoration is genorally uncoventional if somewhat 
rough, and nearly always of a spirited uature. Fifthly, in the largo 
pieces which were made in a mould, the join is usually easily visible, 
and no trouble wus taken to covor it up in the finishing. 

Not all the ware was rough, and the pieces made for the Im¬ 
perial or Mandarin households were often beautifully finished. There 
is little doubt that the ware made for export to India and Kurope, 
was rough for two reasons, l) because it bad to stand a long voyage, 
•and 2) because it was good enough for 'barbarians'. 

Personally, there is something very fascinating about theso 
old pots and jars and plates, with their archaic designs and faulty 
potting. One seems to get into almost human contact with the artist 
and one feels that they are original work, conceptions straight from 
the artist's mind—unlike the more mechanical age that follows ) 
where we can admire the execution but feel no personal contact. 

No specimens of Hung Wu blue and white are known at pre¬ 
sent. One of the very few pieces definitely attributed to this reign 
is a beautiful bottle which I have seen in Mr. Raphael’s collection, 
and which is illustrated in Mr. Hobson's volume on Ming porcelain. 
Hung Wu’s successor was Yung Lo (1402-24) and here I am sorry 
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cannot show you an interesting blue and white bowl I found some 
years ago in Bangkok among a pile of bowls in a filthy cupboard in 
one of the pawn shops here. It was almost egg-shell with a melting 
glaze and the exterior was painted in deep underglaze blue with a 
scene of ducks swimming in a lotus pond, very freely and unconven¬ 
tionally drawn. The design and the colour of the blue struck me 
as Ming at once, but the mark was Yung Lo and naturally I doubted. 
Last year I sent it home to Mr. Hobson at the British Museum and 
his opinion is that it is undoubtedly Ming and possibly of the period. 
I am telling you tin's first, because Yuug Lo is the first roign known 
at present to have produced blue and white, and it is therefore some¬ 
what of a find for Bangkok, and secondly, because nearly all the 
Ming pieces of blue and white known to us in Europe are, as you 
see to-day, large, heavy and rather rough in their manufacture, 
whereas this little bowl was, as I say, almost egg-shell and very de¬ 
licately potted. 

Once the use of cobalt was introduced, native supplies of the 
mineral appeared on the market, but unless this was very carefully 
refined, it had a dull grey or iudigo hue. Sometimes the supply of 
Persian, or, as it was called, Mahommedan blue failed, and this is 
why you see such a variety of shades in the Ming blue and white. 
The reigns chiefly famous for this deep, full blue are Hsuan Tfe 
(1426-35), Cheng Tfi (1506-21), and Chia Ching (1522-66). Gen¬ 
uine Hsuan T6 pieces are as rare as black swans, and the Cheng T6 
pieces known in Europe are not remarkable for their colour, but Chia 
Ching’s reign produced a large series of pieces of a brilliant violet- 
blue, a tone which is peculiar to that reign. Most of the Ming blue 
and white known to day, however, belongs to the reign of Wan Li 
(1572-1619), and in most pieces of this reign you cau see the dull 
grej'-blue of the native mineral. Although the Chinese rather 
scoffed at this, many Europeans to-day are in favour of it. The tones 
are so soft and restful. 

There is another type of Miug blue and white, quite unlike 
any other style. It is hard, very thin and has an almost metallic 
ring. Where it was made I cannot say. It is well finished ajjd 
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distinctive in its decoration; and ;'as Mr. Hobson says, at its liest- 
it is one of the most attractive of tho export types. Most of the 
objocta of this ware known to us are deep plates or saucers, and 
bowls are rather uncommon. It is in the nature of a freak, and for 
a Ion# time its Min}' origin was not accepted, but it is known now 
to belong to the reign of Wan Li. 

From 1620 to 1650 the country was in a turmoil following 
the death of Wan Li and, although tho Manehu or IV,mj Dynasty 
began in 1665, it is not until tho reign of Kang Ilsi (1602) that 
porcelain enmo into prominence again, and that we enter into a new 
phase in tho history of its manufacture, liven during tho first 
15 yearn of Kang llsi’s roigu, ho was much too busy settling tho 
country to pay much attention to porcelain, and the period lietwoen 
1675 and 1680 marks tho period of revival. Wo find, howovor, that 
an order was issued in 1677, forbidding the use of his name on the 
base of porcelain, as being likely to bring him into contempt when 
the porcelain was broken and trampled on. It is a fact that 
ordinarily there is no seal mark on the lmao of Kang Ilsi porcelain, 
blit only a double ring in blue, either empty or with an emblem, 
and sometimes nothing at all. Indeed, tho sight of an actual 
Kang Hsi seal mark should always give rise to grave suspicion 
as to tho date of the piece it. is fouud on. 

Pieces made in tho early years of Kang Hsi’s reign show 
obvious affinities with the Ming period. Tho potting is still 
rather rough and unrefined, and tho painting is not precise, 
yet the glaze lias no longer that greenish opaque quality of tho Ming, 
but is becoming vitreous and melting. Also the paste is whiter and 
more sugary. 

A rather ourious fact, which I pointed out to a well-known 
London dealer, is that the base of Ming pieces is scarcely ever, if at 
all, exactly round to the eye. In the later Kang Hsi pieces, at any 
rate, tills want of symmetry is never apparent. 

I have mentioned tho subject of marks just above. Let me 
say at once, ‘ Beware of Marks.’ They aro the most treaoherous 
guides of all in the search for good Chinese procelain. Even in later 
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Ming times the seal marks of the early great periods were copied, 
and the marks of Kang Hsi, Yung Cheng, and Khien Lung have 
been used, or rather abused, from the date of their death up to tho 
present day. Personally, now, I look at the mark last of all. If 
everything else is right, then I may accept it ns an interesting 
record, but of itself, it has no value whatever. Date-marks of any 
kind arc exceedingly rare. Cyclical date-marks are sometimes 
found on Ming procelain, but 1 have recently come across a tall 
dignified vase which is of considerable interest from the poiut of 
view of date, as it is the only piece of Chinese procelain which I 
have found with the actual date written oo it; viz. “ The 20th year 
of Kang Hsi’s reign,” and us such it deserves a place in any collection. 
It. is one of two pieces presented by a lady named Lok See in honour 
of the Cod of Medicine. Hero at least is a date which may be 
accepted, and you can sec for yourselves what type of ware it is. 

I can make no pretence whatever of revealing to you the 
magnificent splendours of Kang Ilsi’s reign in the shape of porcelain. 

I suffer from limitations of two kinds, my purse and my place of 
residence. But I may say that this long reign, which lasted sixty 
years, was chiefly remarkable for four kinds of procelain, the famous 
• Kami lie Verte, in which a lcaf-grcen predominates; the Famillo 
Noire; Blue and White, in which the best blue is unrivalled for its 
sapphire qualities; and Blanc de Chino or Fukien ware, a pure 
white porcelain with an ivory glaze. Of course many other kinds 
were made, but these represent the main families. » 

And here perhaps I may mention in passing that the 
triumphs of manipulation produced during the three reigns of grand¬ 
father, son and grandson were almost wholly due to the fact that 
there were only three .Superintendents of the Imperial Factory at 
King Te Chen during a period of about 75 years. 

For any of you who are particularly interested in the later 
Chinese porcelain, I can only recommend a visit to the Salting collec¬ 
tion in the South Kensington Museum, which is probably unsurpassed 
as far as the porcelain of Kang Hsi’s reign is concerned, or to the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, which has also a very fine 
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collection. Dresden also possesses a splendid collection of this period 
as Augustus the Strong was a great collector of Chinese porcelain 
and is said once to have paid the cost of a regiment of soldiers for a 
singlo vase. 

As T have said, in the early years of Kang Ilsi'H reign the 
porcelain turned out was akin in niuny respects to the Ming, but as 
the reign progressed the execution and manipulation of the material 
became so ex pur L and exact that even in the pieces which woro made 
in moulds in two pieces and joined together, no trace of the 
join can be seen. This very excellence brought about its own 
Nemesis, since it was achieved at the expense of the decoration 
which lost that free, devil-may-care abandon of tho Ming artist and 
tended more and more to became stereotyped and stiff. Iudoed it 
marked tho beginning of the end, though the end was still far off. 

Daring tho reign of Kang Hsi, tho East Indian Companies 
Dutch and English, carried on an extonsivo trade with China, which 
included tho oxport of porcelain, and Siam itself became an ontrop6t 
for the middle East and Europe. The ware was brought down in 
Chinese junks and trans-shipped in Siam, and wo hour of Constance 
Plmulkou sending home by a French priest, us a present to King Jaiuea 
II, a raro vase of Chinese porcelain, one of ten presented to tho King 
of Siam by the Governor of Shansi. It would be interesting to 
know if it ever reached Knglund, and if it is still in existence. 
This export trodo reached largo dimensions and it is probably in this 
reign that porcelain began to be made in China for Siam itself. At 
least I have never seen a piece of Chino-Siamesc porcelain which 
could be attributed to Ming times. 

Now, of the four families mentioned above, I cun show you 
specimens of three. The ' Fo/mlU Noire' is usually represented in 
Europe and Amorica by tall, square, handsome vases with a block 
background and a spray of flowers, peonies or lotus or prunus, in 
green or red or yellow, and these vases are some of the most ex¬ 
pensive pieces in the wliolo gamut, of Chinese .porcelain. Honce 
their absence here. • . 

The ' FamiUe Verb' is uot so difficult to procure, but pieces 
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of it arc rarely soon in Bangkok and, as my collection lias almost 
entirely been formed here, I have not had many opportunities to 
acquire specimens of it. The two I show are not by any means first- 
class specimens, but still they serve as adequate illustrations of the 
family. 

The ' Blanc de Chine' is represented here by three specimens. 
They may not all be of the Kang Hsi period, but Blanc, de Chine is, 

I think, the most difficult of all porcelain to ‘place’ as regards its 
period. 

Now wo come to Bins and White , which after all forms the 
bulk of all Chinese porcelain, and here again I am showing you spe¬ 
cimens which possibly cover the period of Yung Cheng and early 
Khien Lung, as well ns that of Kang Hsi. There is no abrupt 
change to mark each of these periods, and the history of blue and 
white is one of a gradual rising to its zenith and then a falling to 
its nadir at the end of Khien Lung s reign. As far ns is known, all 
the blue of the Using period was obtained from the native mineral 
and no supplies of Mohammedan blue were imported. But the 
Chinese themselves had at last taken the trouble or had discovered 
the method of refining their own native cobalt, and in the finest 
pieces the blue has all the quality and depth of a sapphire. 

I have chosen a number of specimens to show’ you, which 
will give you a fair idea of the range of shade, shape and design. 

Each of you will have your own special choice from a variety 
of reasons, but from the collector’s point of view the best, in paste 
glaze, and colour, is this bottle. It was the first piece of blue and, 
white that I ever bought (and this was in Saigon), and I have never 
been able to match it since. But, whichever you choose, I hope I 
may convince you that I have not collected these merely because 
they are ‘old’. 

Now, although there might be much more to say, I am draw¬ 
ing near the end, because I prefer to close on an appreciative note. 
The reign of Yung Cheng produced the famous Famille Rose, which 
replaced the Famille Verte, and the European trade grew to enor¬ 
mous dimensions chiefly with Canton. There is little doubt that it 
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was this trade with the -barbarians’ that commercialised the whole 
manufacture of porcelain, and thus brought about its decline. Yung 
Cheng himself only reigned 14 years, but ho was nn ardent connois¬ 
seur of porcelain and delighted to send down old Sung and Ming 
wares to be copied in tho Imperial factory. In fact this is the chief 
characteristic of his reign. In 1736 ho died and Khicn Lung began 
Ins long reign of 60 years. Up to about 1775 tho quality or 
the ware turned out was well maintained and very high prices are 
givon at sales to-day for fine specimens of Khien Lung Famillo Rose, 
jars with covors, ruby-backed plates, and openwork lanterns, etc., 
and after a time tho bluo and whito began to deteriorate badly, and 
almost imperceptibly towards the ond of tho reign ft decay set in in 
overy direction. Many excellent pieces woro no doubt made in the 
XIXth century, hut tho European demand had -killed the goose that 
laid tho golden oggs’, and the collector’s interest usually stops with 
Khicn Lung, at tho close of tho XVIIIth century, if not soino time 
before. Personally, the inoro I soo of tho earlior wares, the more 
my interest in the later tends to wane, and this is why I have laid 
more stress to-day upon tho Tang, Sung, Ming and Kang ITsi periods 
than I havo upon tho reigns of Yung Cheng and Khien Lung. 
I believe tho same is happening all over the world among 
discriminating collectors. , 

I thank you, Ladies anil Gentlemen, for tho kind attention 
you havo paid to my lecturo. I am not going, as is somotimos done, 
to express tho hope that I havo not bored you. Tho subject is so 
. near to me that, if you tako a delight in Chineso porcelain, you are 
one of the elect; if you do not, then you are a Philistine and all tho 
boredom in the world is not sufficient punishmont for you. So I will 
end with a prayer of hope, either for your continued devotion or 
for your salvation. 
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Texte de la loi Laksana Moradok d’apre* le manuscrit 

Vajiranana IJfillB CS. 1167 

Avant-Propos. 

Le texte quo l’ou trouvcra ci-dcssons est uno Edition 
cftplonmtiquo d’un manuscrit .official du flflUCU JJJflfl (loi mu¬ 

les successions ab iijtestat et testamcntaires), etabli lors do la revi¬ 
sion dcs lois siumoisos do OS. 1160-1167. 

Jusqu' a oes dcrnieics annecs, on n’nv&ife pour etudior la 
tradition inanuscrifco des ancient) monuments ldgislafcifs siamois quo 
la rossouicc do copies pen anoiennes, toutes, probablcmcnt, dfriv&m 
do tel on tel des trois exemplaires officials do CS. 1167 portant les 
trois sceanx, «n en R3) 0). On suit mal quel a 4U ontro 1805 et 1924 
le sort do cos trois manuscrits qui, depuis longtemps, n’4taicnt 
plus connus que par la mention qui en est faitc dans le UTU UTIVin. 

(1) Pour certaines" lois, sinon pour le fJfltttUUJfin, il so peat, 
comme permet de le croire entre mitres soui-ces le fichier de In Vajirofiina, 
que nous ayons des manuscrits anWrieius & CS. 1167, on, du moins, 
represen taut one ti-adition plus ancienne que celle des manuscrits de CS. 
1167. Toufcefoia nous ne savons pas encore, par exemple, ce que sont les 
manuscrits dont parle James Low (Journal of the Indian Archipdagc and 
Eastern Asia, vol. 1, 1847, pp. 331-334) et qu’il dit avoir donnas \ la Royal 
Asiatic Society, oil its sont sans doute encore. II reste que, place 
oomme il est entre deux periodes, 6tant donn6 aussMe soin avec lequel il a 
fetabli, le manuscrit de CS. 1167 conserve™, pour i’historien du fcexte et 
1’historien du droit, une valeur fcrainente, quel que soit le r6sultat des 
recherches futures. 
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Ce n'eafc qu'cn 1924 A. P.(ll que certains volumes de Pun d’eux, rentes 
enfonis ut oublies pendant do longues amtees dans des archives 
inaccessible*, out dte exhumes du mtYlDJ JJJms et diposds k la 
Yajiranana. TIs sont depuin lorn a la disposition du public. 

Ijv premiere Edition imprinted complete quo nous nvons des 
vioilloslois simnoisosW), proenrdo par 1). B. Bradley, date do OR. 1229, 
an plus tard. Cost olio, soinblo-t-il.qui a sorvi do base, pmit-Atra avee 
des manuscrits do valours iitegalcs, aux Editions qui I'ont nuivie, parmi 
losquelles il faut cifcor la compilation rujjWJJitJ im 'IttU et lc c416bre 
recueil du Prince Rabi. Outre Jes fauton carncteritees ot Ion 
corrections arbitrages qu'on pout y relever, toutos ces editions, 
dtablies on vuo do la pratique, pfecheut par une tendance commuuo 
a moderniser la graphic, co qui lour enl&vo beaucoup do lour interftt 
philologique et linguistiquo. 

Nous possddons trfes pen do textos imprintes fidMos aux habi¬ 
tudes orthographiquos do la fin d'Ayudhyft, qui sont encore oellos 
du premier r&gne. An court* du XIX° si&clo, il s’est produit 

(1) dependant quelquoi volumes munis des trois scoaux dtaiont 
ddj.\ entrtfs k la Vijirafi&pa on 2401 E B. (itfiwnftrm ot UIWCU^WI, dons 
du Roi, fcTlWtU MMTfTO, ffflWQi pW et one portie des NOTH rflMUfl lll> 
achats), et on 2461 E B. (f»nW(U HUTU, achat). 

(2) L'^ditiou de N&i Mot a <Stc saisie, par ordre du troixidme Roi, 
lors de la mine en vento du premier volume, en CS. 1211, ot presque entiere- 
menbbruUe par Pautoritf. Deco qui a echappj k la destruction, je ne 
connois qu’un exemplairo du premier volume, aujourd’hui conserve k la 
Biblioth^que Vajir&vudh. Je ne suis pas encore axrivd & identifier d'une 
fa^on certaine 1’ouvrago signals par le marquis de Croizier dans sa Notice 
da Muniments Siamois de la BibliothZque Nationals, Paris, Leroux, 1887, p. 
34, qui esfc peut-Ctro un exemplaire du premier volume de Edition de 
N&i Mot. 
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des modifications de l’orthographe siamoise dans quantite de 
cas. Cc sont des usages rdcents, pour la plupart, que suivent 
avec plus ou moios de coherence, les demises Editions. Quant 
a la graphie de Bradley, qui repose sans doute sur celle d’un 
manuscrit passablement plus jeuue que le ndtre, elle s’dcarte 
ddja beaucoup do la graphie du premier r&gne. La pratique 
des dditeurs a le grave inconvenient d’effacer une foulo de particulari- 
tes qui prison tent de l'intdrSt pour 1’histoire de la phondtique 
siamoise. C’est ainsi que la graphie & peu pres constante dans 

la loi Utkmna vwradok, au lieu de nicm, si on la rapproche dc pro¬ 
nunciations telles que ratsadon (Jiyfjl) < H ^v. r dslra, ou sats.ind 
( aW))<pali: s< Uaiuim, oud’une variaute: s'iftmideD'iftinvi 
I>eut aider A resoudre les dilficiles problemes de la structure de la 
syllabc ct du rytlnne de curtains groupes. Au point de vue linguisti- 
que, par consequent, coin me au point de vue des etudes juridiqucK, 
il est utile de fairc connattre le texte des anciennes lois du Siam 
tel qu’il apparalt daus le manuscrit de CS. 1167. 

On trouvera dans les prochaines livraisons dc cotto revue tin 
iudex, des commentaircs et les secours ndcessaircs pour (’intelligence 
du texte que uous publions aujourd’hui. 

J. BoRNAY. 

jS'B .—Les chiffres arabes, dans les marges extdrieures de uotre texte, indi- 
qnent le numero, ajoute ptu- nous, de la page du manuscrit. Les minuscules 
italiques, entre parentheses dans le texte, indiquent le debut d’une ligne et 
son numero d’ordre dans les limites de olmque page du manuscrit. Cfest 
ainsi, par exemple, que la reference LM 15creuvoie ala loi laksana moradok, 
pngc 15, ligne 3, du manuscrit. L’index sem etabli d’apres ce systome de 
reference. On trouvera daus lea appendices anuonc^s ci-dessus des rensei- 
gnemeuta d<?taill<-s sur Id manuscrit et sur les questions qui se posentA propos 
do la pagination, de la liuoation et des blauca. 
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Erratum. Par suite d'nno inadvertence, la page flu nmnuscrit qui 
commenco par tiultfuri UjlR, pago 146 du toxto imprint, n’a pas 6t6 
num6rot6e. Lo nmnuscrit a 115 pages ofc non 114, eb dans les 
references la page non num4rotee sera cob^o 93 bis. 
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REVIEW OF BOOK. 


Lea Collections Archeologiques dn Miiseo National de Bangkok. 
Par George (xedes, Secretaire G£u£ral dc I’lnstitut Royal de Siam. 
Paris et Bruxelles, lcs Editions G. Van Oest, 1928. 


This volume forms the 12th of the series willed - A rs Asiatica", 
published by the well-known firm of G. Van Oest of Paris and 
Brussels, under the direction of Monsieur Victor Goloubew, and the 
joint editorship of Professor Louis Finot and Monsieur Joseph Hackin, 
the two former, distinguished members of the Ecole Framjaise 
d’Extreme-Orient, and the latter, the keeper of the Musee Guimet in 
Paris. The volume has 30 pages of text, illustrated by 40 plates, 
and all concerned may be congratulated upon the production, which 
well maintains the high standard set. 

The importance of this work for Siam is manifest. If is the 
first evidence given to the world in general of the remarkable 
collections already housed in the recently forme! National Museum 
of Siam, and it is fitting that one of the tine Arts, Sculpture, both in 
stone and bronze, should assume this introductory rOlo. Seeing that 
the Museum has as yet, in its present form, had a life of barely two 
years, great prai.se is due to the Authorities—to H. It. H. Prince 
Damrong Rajanubhab, the President of the Royal Institute, and to 
Prof. G. Coedcs himself, in particular—for having already gathered 
together such an abundance of national treasures and so many fine 
specimens of Siamese art and archaeology in all its various forms. 
These spacious halls and their contents must be seen to be fully 
appreciated. 

Before reviewing the work itself, the writer wishes to remark 
on the title of the book which, in his opinion, is not altogether a 
happy one. Archaeology brings to the mind Ancient Buildings, 
either intact or in ruin, and although “ Collections Archeologiques ” 
cannot, it is true, refer to such, still “ Collections de Sculpture” 
would, it is thought, have been a more appropriate title, or at least 
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,n«>ro indicative of the contents of the l>ook to. the general reader. 
With this reflection which, it is hoped, will not be thought hyper¬ 
critical. we may i»ass to the text itself. 

Thu first ten pages of the text are devoted by the author to 
a historical summary or tlm events wliich ultimately lod to the 
institution of an- Archaeological Service in January 15)24 by King 
Kama VI, and to the inauguration «>r the National Museum in No¬ 
vember 1026 by 1 lis present Majesty. 

From this it appears that King Mongkut (1851-1868) was 
the first monarch of Siam to conceive the idea of gathering together 
national antiquities, and it was he who brought down the famous 
inscribed obelisk of Rama Uamheng, which might almost be called 
Siam’s “ Magna Charta from Sukhodaya to Bangkok. But his 
collections were not available to the public, and it was not until 
1874 that King Chulalongkorn first opened a small public museum 
in the outer court of the Royal Palace. Eventually, in 1887, after 
the death of the last Second King of Siam, this museum was remov¬ 
ed to the latter’s Palace, a part of which no longer required for use 
was adapted for this purpose; but it was not suitably maintained 
and remained almost derelict, until the whole of the Second King’s 
Palace was handed over to tlio Royal Institute in 1926 for the pur¬ 
pose of creating a real National Museum, of which the halls origin¬ 
ally occupied still form part. The whole series of buildings is an al¬ 
most unique example of .a Siamese Prince’s Palace of the late 
XVIIIth century, and forms a setting for a National Museum which 
must be unsurpassed in the East. 

Without going into further details regarding the establishment 
of the Museum, one may mention that, as Prof. Cced&s remarks, the 
present collections have not been created ‘ out of nothing but are, to 
a large extent, an amalgamation of smaller collections housed in 
various Temples and Ministries, and owe their richness, in particu¬ 
lar, to a fine collection formed by Prince Damrong himself while he 
occupied the post of Minister of the Interior. 

A Law was promulgated on May 5th 1927, providing for the 
administration of the National Museum and placing it under the care 
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of the Royal Institute; and a point of interest to foreign readers is 
another Law of October 25th 1926, which provides that no objects 
having artistic or archaeological value may leave the country with¬ 
out the express authorisation of the Institute. 

We now come to a consideration of the Sculpture in the 
Museum, which is described and illustrated in this volume. Natural¬ 
ly, in a work of this nature which is intended for the general public 
as well as for the student, the treatment is not detailed and is only 
designed to give an outline of all the varying racial influences which 
have played their part in tlm moulding of modern Siam. But the 
outline it gives is clear as far as it is known at present, and this is 
all the more necessary since tlm only work hitherto published which 
is devoted entirely to the same subject, and which may there¬ 
fore be compared with the one under review, is “ Sculpture 
in Siam” by Dr. Alfred Salmouy of the Far Eastern Museum 
at Cologne. Unfortunately, chiefly, it seems, owing to the paucity 
of material available, judging from the illustrations, this volume, 
while of merit as a pioneer work, cannot he considered satisfactory 
in its presentation of the subject. The specimens reproduced are, 
with a few notable exceptions, of poor quality—indeed, they give no 
conception of the richness of the material available in Siam—and 
the author lias not been able to avoid a number of errors of major 
proportions. The presoub work will, therefore, it is hoped, help to 
restore Siam’s sculptural remains to a higher and truer piano, and, 
as the text is in French, it will be of interest to give a summary of 
the conclusions arrived at in English. 

From the period of the occupation of Central Siam by tho 
Khmer, that is, from about the beginning of the Xltli century, the 
history of Siam is now fairly well kuown, in oublino at least, but of 
the forces at work iu the thousand years anterior to that period, we 
are only now beginning to form an idea, thanks largely to the resear¬ 
ches of Prince Damrong and Prof. Cced&s. 

The most ancient sculptures to be found in the Museum repre¬ 
sent, though they may not belong to, the earliest period of Buddhist 
art, when the persou of tho Buddha was represented by symbols only, 
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bjfoi '0 the (hvmlluuu school broke away and began to make images 
of the Great Teacher himself. There have been discovered at Brab 
Pathama (Nakon Pathom), and at other places round the North-West 
corner of the Gulf of Siam, symbolic figures which are attributed 
for tho present to the so-called ' School of Dvaravati,’ an art which 
has hitherto been almost unknown, but which is undoubtedly the 
work of Indian sculptors. In addition, both stone and bronze im¬ 
ages of the Buddha of Indian style have been found iu Siam, in the 
regions of Ayudliya and Lopburi and in the North-Eastern provinces 
as well; and it Is interesting to note that the stone images are 
almost always raado of blue limestone, and not of sandstone which 

was the material commonly employed by the Khmer. The present 

writer has also a small head of this period in granitic rock. They re¬ 
call the art of the Gupta period, and particularly of that of the Sarnath 
region in India. From the indications and evidence at present to 
hand it is thought that this pre-Khmer art dates at the latest from 
the -Vlth century, and it is ascribed to the -Dvaravati School’, since 
this is the name given by Chinese travellers of that period to a land 
lying between modern Burma and Cambodia. Prof. Codes thinks 
that*they may be largely the work of M6n sculptors, siuce there arc 
good reasons for believing that the region round Ayudliya and 
Lopburi was peopled by the M6n before the Khmer took possession 
of it. This may, in the writer’s view, well be true of the later pro¬ 
ductions of this art, but we do not yet know how long the M6n 
occupied this district, and some of the sculptures may possibly go 
. back to the Illrd or IYth centuries of the Christian era, if not earlier, 
and may, it is suggested, have been brought from India itself or be 
the work of Indian colonists. 

Prof. Ccedes recalls that pre-Khmer statues have also 
been Eouud in Cambodia, very similar in type to the above, and 
suggests that it is possible that this realm of Dvaravati 
formed a kind of intermediary, from whicli Gupta art came to 
. Cambodia in the first place. On the face of it, the argument 
seems feasible. Against it, however, Sir Charles Eliot, the author 
of 'The History of Hinduism and' Buddhism’, told the writer 
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personally that in Bijapur, in Central India, he had found what 
seemed to him to bespeak the indisputable origin of Ivhmer sculpture 
and architecture. If this is correct, it would seem to indicate a more 
direct intercourse between India and Cambodia in Khmer times, and 
if in the Khmer, why not in the pre-Khmer period also ? But this 
is, after all, a side issue, and tho questions which still remain to bo 
answered are, when did this Indian influence first touch the shores 
of Siam, and from what part of India, if from India direct, did that 
influence come ? In the writer’s opinion, this art of Dvaravati at its 
best, as shown by Plate VI (a) in the present volume and Plate 
XXI of Herr Salmony’s work, which is wrongly classed as Khmer, is 
as attractive as the best Cambodian sculpture, both in breadth of 
conception and in execution. 

In the same districts in which ‘ Dvaravati’ images have been 
found, there have also been dug up standing images of Vishnu with 
a cylindrical head-dress, something like a fez. These were formerly 
attributed to pre-Khmer art in Cambodia, but it is more likely, from 
the number found in the northern portion of the Malay Peninsula, 
that they are of Indian origin also, and that such forms came to 
Cambodia itself through the Malay Peninsula. Both these and 
certain' other Indian types of sculpture found near Bejraburn 
(PetchabQn) in Central Siam, have been provisionally labelled 
4 Dvaravati ’, until further evidence is forthcoming to determine the 
school which produced them. 

The next type of sculpture to be considered is another phase 
of Indian art, which is chiefly represented by the figure of 
Loke^vara, and which Is attributed to the Kingdom of Qrivijaya, a 
Kingdom exercising sovereignty over a large part of the Mala}' 
Peninsula and Archipelago from the beginning of about the Vllth 
century A. D. The discovery of this Kingdom is duo mainly to the 
researches of Prof. Ccedfes himself. Tho types found of this period, 
of which the Museum possesses several fine specimens, seem to 
contain elements allied to pure Indian prototypes, to the Vllth 
century sculptures of Kan her i and Aurangabad, to the ancient 
kingdom of Champa, and in some respects to that of Dvaravati 
itself. It is not possible to say more of this art at present. 
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We now pass to those manifestations of Khmer art which 
were either brought to, or made in, Siam daring the centuries 
of the Khmer dominion, from about 1000 to 1300 A. D. Of pre- 
Angkor Khmer art but little has been found, bat the Angkor period 
is well represented in the Museum both by bronze figures and objects, 
which have already been described by Prof. Cmdfcs in ‘Bronzes 
Khmfers ’ (reviewed by the present writer in Vol. XVII, pt. 2, of this 
Journal), and also by stone sculpture. 

The Khmer, it is believed, occupied Lopburi about the 
beginning of the Xlth century, and made it the Capital of their 
colony. It is from that district and its neighbourhood that most of 
the specimens in the Museum have come, for which reason they are 
classed as belonging to the 1 School of Lopburi.' This school goes 
through a gradual transition period, and it is of interest to trace the 
transformation of the art from the pure Khmer type through a range 
of varying forms until it emerges about the XVth century into the 

pure Thai type. '' • • 

There are in the Museum two beautiful statues of the Bud¬ 
dha (Plates XX k XXI), and another traditionally reported to be of 
a King (Plate XIX), which recall the classical period of Khmer art 
in their proportions, if not altogether in their physiognomy, and 
are probably of a period anterior to the XTIIth century. 1 here are 
also a largo number of the later -types which developed in the suc¬ 
ceeding centuries. 

Prof. Ccedfcs discusses at some length the differences in 
‘ detail which occur between the pure Khmer style and the * Lopburi 
School and asks the question, whether the latter, i. c., the moat 
ancient of them, were oaa.de by provincial Khmer artists or by, for¬ 
eign (i.e. Thai) artists copying the Khmer traditions? In the writer’s 
opinion, the answer is—both. 

The most interesting feature of That art, to which we must 
now turn, is that it is by no means homogeneous, but is divided into 
a number of schools with a common Thai influence, of course, but each 
showing particular features of its own. This is not the place to go 
into a detailed examination, but Prof. Ccedfes disposes very effec- 
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tively, in the writer’s mind, of the contention, current still among 
some writers on Siam, which would date Thai images as far back 
as the VUIth century. It may at least be accepted as practically 
certain that there was no developed Thai School of Buddhist art in 
Central or Southern Siam beforo the XIITtli century, until, in fact, 
wo come to the Sukhodaya school. Apart from the Dvaravati 
school, there are distinct M6u influences up to the VIIIth century 
(even later in parts of Northern Siam), and the Khmer reigned 
supreme in Central Siam until the XIIIth century. What Thai were 
to be found were only settlements scattered in various parts, and, as 
Prof. Credos says, it is incredible that they should have produced 
in Siam a style of their own by that time. The only possible excep¬ 
tion to this might he found in Northern Siam, to which reference is 
made helow. 

First, we have the School of Chiong Sacn, which covers the 
north of Siam and to which an Indian origin, through the inter¬ 
mediary of Pagan, the ancient capital of Burma, is ascribed. An 
interesting point in this connection, which will no doubt lead to fur¬ 
ther discussion, is made by Prof. Ccedfcs when ho says that, of all 
Thai images of the Buddha found in Siam, those which approximate 
most to the Cliieng Saen type are found in the Nakon Sritaminarat 
district in Southern Siam, and he considers this to be due to a com¬ 
mon origin of both types, namely the Magadha type of the Pa!a 
period in India (VUIth to Xllth centuries). Whether this proves to 
be correct or not, some interesting problems arise, when we consider 
the question of the advent of the Thai in Northern Siam. Although 
the illustrations which Dr. Salmony ascribes to the VUIth & IXth 
centuries (Plates IX to XIII of his work) are clearly not northern 
types, yet the question remains whether there were nob earlier types 
of Buddhist art created in northern Siam before the rise of the 
•Chieng Saen School’. The problem is concerned with the arrival of 
the Thai in the north. As far as the writer knows, the first more 
or less authentic date given to a Thai settlement of any importance 
is about the IXth century in the neighbourhood of Chieng 
Rai. When these Thai arrived, were they Buddhists already ? 
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They probably <li<l not come direct from China, but from 
the Southern Shan State of Chieng Tung, which is still inhabited 
by a Thai people, the Shan. At that time Pagan had not risen 
to any particular eminence as a centre of culture in Burma, and 
if the Thai were then Buddhist, their Buddhism must probably have 
come from Tagaung. if not from China itself. Tagaung is a still 
more ancient capital of Burma than Pagan. 

Coming south, there is the Sukhodaya school, which is 
characterised by the feminine grace of the body and a peculiarly 
long, hooked nose, at least in its earlier stages of development. 
This school, in which there is probably a large amount of Sinhalese 
influence, may be taken, it is suggested, as the classic Siamese (Thai) 
type, of which the magnificent Jinaraja Buddha at Pitsanulok is the 
acknowledged masterpiece. There is little doubt that the Sukhodaya - 
school in time spread its influence over the whole country, from 
Chieng Saen to Ayudhya. 

Next, there is the School of U Thong, the name of an ancient 
Tliai city which lias been chosen to represent the period to which ap¬ 
pear to belong certain images which still possess Khmer influence but 
which show unmistakable Tliai characteristics. Most of these images 
come from the vicinity of Supanburi and Ayudhya, but have also been 
found as far north as Sukhodaya, As they have practically no affini¬ 
ty to the recognised Ayudhya school of Siamese art, and as U Thong 
was a Thai capital art least a hundred years before Ayudhya was 
founded, it is probable that they belong to a period prior to the 
founding of the latter, and represent a true transition period in bronze 
from the Khmer to the Thai. Most of the images of this period are 
of a very pleasing character, and the quality and the modelling of 
the bronze is sometimes remarkable. 

• The last type to be considered is a series of imposing statues 
in bronze, ranging from lj to 2 metres in height, one of which was 
made in the ‘Khmer Style’ at KambaeDg Bejra at the beginning of 
the XVIth century. There are two long rows of these images in 
one of the. main halls of the Museum. 

This concludes the survey of the schools of art contained in 
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the present volume, which, ns will be seen, stops at the period of the 
rise of the National Art of Ayudhya. 

One point may be noticed before we close. The Khmer, it is 
clear, cast but few images in bronze, compared with the monument¬ 
al works which they carved or moulded out of stone. The Thai, on 
the other hand, though not neglecting stone altogether, obviously 
preferred bronze as a medium for expressing their religious art. 
Where did the mass of metal required for the composition of all this 
bronze come from ? 

In conclusion, it is suggested that, when a second edition is 
called for, the value of the book would he ipuch enhanced by the 
addition of a sketch map, showing the distribution of the different 
schools of art as known at present, as well as a tabulated list of the 
schools themselves. 


R. S. le M. 






Notes of the Quarter : July—September. 

The third quarter of the year has been one of unusual activity 
on the part of the Council, which met on four occasions. There were 
three ordinary Meetings and a special meeting hold to consider the 
proposed Building Scheme. 

Mfmhkrshh*. 

The following have been elected to membership during the 
period:— 

July lltli—Mr. E. O’Neil Shaw. 

August 15th—Nai Louis Giri vat, Professor E. Gordon Alexan¬ 
der. 

September 5th—Mr. Otto Procger. 

The following have resigned their membership :— 

Messrs. L. J. Bobbins. R. D. Atkinson, K. V. Nielsen, C. T. 

Bauman, all from the end of 1928. 

Furthermore the election of Luang Thurakich Phitan, announc¬ 
ed in the Notes for April—Juno, was withdrawn as same had been 
put forward owing to a misunderstanding. . 

The Council, 

There has been no alteration in the composition of the Council 
during the period under review. . . , 

The Honorary Secretary. . 

The Honorary Secretary having proceeded on leave during 
the month of May, Major F, Seldeufadcn consented to act for him 
during his absence. 

Twenty-Fifth Anniveusary. 

The question of observing the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Society has contiuucd to occupy the minds and the 
deliberations of the members of the Council. As a part of the celebra¬ 
tion a Building Scheme, brought forward by Mr. lo May, lias been 
under discussion at several meetings. At the meeting held on 
September 26th, specially to consider this scheme, it was decided to 
call a Special General Meeting on the 17th October in order to lay 
the proposals for the planned future permanent home bofore the 
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members of the Society. The terms of the notice for calling this 
meeting, drawn up by Mr. le May, and to be sent out to all members 
of the Society, were also agreed on. 

Temporary Quarters. 

Messrs. The Bombay Burinah Trading Corporation, the 
owners of the Poll Vome House, where the Society has boon housed 
since 1924, having given final notice of the termination of the lease 
of the rooms on November 13th 1923, the question of finding new 
suitable quarters has been the subject of much discussion and anxious 
deliberations, which had not yet led to any final result when the 
quarter ended. 

Exchanges. 

By reason of the press of many other important matters the 
Finance Committee has not yet been able to make the list of ex¬ 
changes ready for presentation. 

Finance Committee. 

Due to the absence on leave of both the Hon. Secretary and 
the Hon. Treasurer the Finance Committee has during the period 
under review consisted of only three members; namely the three 
Vice-Presidents with Phya Indra Montri as Chairman, Major Seidenfa- 
den as Act. Secretary and Mr. le May, who besides being one of the 
permanent members, has acted for the Treasurer. 

Three meetings were held on which various matters of financial 
importance were discussed before being laid before the Council. One 
of the results of these discussions took form of a proposed budget 
for 1929 in which, in order to balance the income and expenses of 
the Society, the latter have been cut rigidly down without, it is 
hoped, in any way impairing the activities of the Society. According 
to this budget the total income for the year 1929 would amount to 
roughly Tcs. 5550.00 while the expenses would come to about 
Tcs. 4870.00 leaving a credit balance of about Tcs. 680.00 at the end 
of the year. This proposed budget was passed by the Council at its 
sitting on the 1.1th July, it being furthermore decided that in future 
a budget should be prepared for every year. 
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Natural History Museum. 

A report of the Natural History Section Committee was 
laid before the Council but, in view of other more pressing business, 
it was decided to. postpone the consideration of same to a future 
moeting of the Council. 

Study Sections. 

A meeting of the Natural History Section was held on the 
31st August where Dr. Kerr, leader of the Section, presided. Dr. H. 
McCormick Smith exhibited several interesting specimen, of flying 
squirrels and fishes; Dr. Kerr showed a number of plants; and Mr. 
Aagaard, a collection of butterflies; while Mr. Marcan read a very 
instructive paper on the Mangroves of Siam, illustrated by lantern 
slides. Iu spite of the inclement weather there was quite a good 
attendance. 

' Distinguished Visitors. 

Originally it was expected that Professor Sylvain Levi, the 
noted Sanscrit and Buddhist scholar, would pay a visit to Bangkok 
between the 7th and 14tl» July and, in that eventuality, he had kindly 
promised to read a paper on “ Buddhism in Nepal. ” Unhappily Prof. 
L6vi had to cancel intended visit to Bangkok. 

However, the members of the Society had the pleasure of 
meeting Prof. Louis Finot, the learned Director of the Ecole 
Fran<?aise d’Extr&me Orient, who arrived in Bangkok at the end of 
July. 

On the occasion of Prof. Finot’s visit the President and 
members of the Council gave in his honour an At Home to which all 
the members of the Society were cordially invited. For this purpose 
H. H. Prince. Dhani Nivat kindly placed two rooms in the Chulalong- 
korn University at the Council’s disposal. In spite of the rather 
unclcment weather about 40 members of the Society responded to 
the Council's invitation. After tea had been served Prof. Ccedfcs 
rose and in introducing Prof. Finot remiuded his hearers that Prof. 
Finot was iu fact one of the oldest members of the Siam Society, 
having become a corresponding member as far back as in 1904, i. e., 
at the very beginning of the Society’s existence—later on, in 1923, 
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to be promoted to the exulted position of an Honorary member. 
'I'ho President next, after lowing paid u warm personal tribute to his 
old teacher and friend, mentioned the work done by Prof. Finot 
and that of tlie now world-famed French School of tin* ExtrGme-Oricnt, 
whereafter he shortly sketched the labours of tlm Siam Society 
which, tlmnks to the uniiluitod interest of II. M. the King and 
othc* members of Liu* I loyal family, not to forgot tlm Society *h 
respected Vice Patron, II. R 11. Prince Dumrong, were sleaililv pro¬ 
gressing until the Society now. in view of its 2iStli anniversary next 
year, was considering means by which it might con in into possession 
of its own homo. 

The President concluded his speech by tlnuiking the distinguish¬ 
ed visitor for having accepted tho invitation of the Council whereaf¬ 
ter those present drank tho health of Prof. Finot 

Prof. Finot, after having thanked tlm Council for tho invita¬ 
tion extended to him, said that the cordial relations which had for so 
long existed between himself and the Siam Society were such that 
lio really felt being an active more than an honorary memlior. lie. 
gave an interesting summary of tho activities of tho F.coh* Fmnvaiso 
and mentioned tho work done at Sambor, probably ancient Cambodia’s 
capital before Angkor, tho recent discoveries made at tho latter place 
and at the famous temple, Phra Khan, as well us the discovery of 
what was probably an old capital of tho Cham situated near Tourane 
in A imam. Ho concluded by wishing all success to tho Siam Society. 

The enjoyable meeting finished by the screening of a series of 
excellent films Qf local historical interest, kindly placed at tho dis¬ 
posal of the Society by Messrs. Tho Phatanakorn Company, to 
whoso director Nai Louis Girivat the cordial thanks of tlm Society 
aro due. Other films kindly sent by tho Royal State Railways could 
unhappily not be screenod for want of time. 
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Additions to the Library 


Periodicals. 

1. Extreme Asie, New SevicH, Nos. 22 to 26. 

2. Journal and Proceeding* of tlio Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Vol. 23 Nos. 1 and 2. 

3. Journal of tins American Oriental Society, Vol. 43 Nos. 2,3. 

4. Journal of fclm Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. 5 part 4., Vol. 0 part 1. 

5. Journal of .the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 3rd. and 4-th. Quarter, 1928. 

6. Man, Vol. 27 No. 12., Vol. 28 Nos. 7, 8, 10, 1 1. 

7. Rendiconti, Serio Sosta, Vol. 8, fane 11-12., Vol. 4, Fuse 
1-2., 3-4. 

8. Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Vol. 20, New. lbG, 
167. 

9. Zuitachrift dor 1). M. G. Band 7., Heft 2 (Band 82). 

10. Acta Orientalia Vol. 7 part I. 

11. ' Bijdragon, Dec! 84 No. 1., Non. 2-3. 

12. The Journal of tiro Burma Research Society, Vol. 17 
part 2 Vol. 18 part 1*. 

13. Journal Asiatiquo, Tome 211, No. 1. 

14. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London In¬ 
stitution, Vol. 6 part 1. 

1,5. Baessler-Archiv, Band 12. 1928. 

16. Archives d’ Etudes, Orientates, Vol. 20 No. 1. 

17. Revista do la Sociedad Ueografica do Cuba, A no 1 
Nos. 1, 2. 

18. Bibliotheca Univorsitatis Liborae Polonae Faso. 19, 20. 

19. University Libre de Pologne. Anuuaire pour 1'Annie 
Acadlmique 1926—1927. 

20. Sxidnij svit Voatotchenijmir (Lc Monde Oriental) 1927 
No. 1., 1928 No. 2. (in Russian Characters). 

21. Volkenkundige Opstallen, Vol. 2, 1928. 
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22. An mm ire Stubistique do l'lndochino. Recueil de Statis- 
tiqucs relatives aux Annees 1918 a 1022 et ftvco le supplement. 
L. ore Vol. 

23. Vouching, Journal of Ohiiio«o Studios, No. 8. (in Chinoso 
characters). 

24. Publications of the Ethnographical Museum, Zagreb. 
Collection of Yugoslav Ornaments, together with platos, Vols. 1, 2, 3, 
(4 Volumes altogether). 

25. Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences, Vol. 1 parts 4, 5. 

26. The Record, The Organ of the Board of Commercial 
Development, issued by the Ministry of Commerce, No. 29. 

Books. 

1. The Natural and Political History of tho Kingdom of 
Siam A. D. 1688, translated into English from tho original, by Herbert 
Stanloy O'Noil, 

2. Mishi Tho Man-Eater and other talcs of big game, by 
E. C. Stuart Baker. 

3. Siam, by Mr. D. Bourke-Borrowos. (Lecture given to the 
Control Asian Socioty on April 18, 1928). 

4. Koninklijk Butaviaasch Genootschap Van Kuuateu on 
Wotenschappen, 1778-24 April 1928. Verslog dor Viering van den 
150 Sten Godenkdog. 

5. Gids in hot Volkonkundig Museum Vol 6. Java. 


Siamese. 

si. vn&to n 2a rpawis- 
tat- wflffe fi&ntpp- 

m. nunu mu «isuw»a lJit'sh % n- lafarf- 
d- lonan miuwsji iriu <s mipiu (V>®°- 
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Natural History Section. 

1. Records of the Indian Museum, Vol. 30 parts 1, 2. 

2. Biological Review, Vol. 3, Nos. 3, 4. 

3. Lo Gerfant, 180 A node, Fasc 2. 

4. Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum, 2726, 2720, 
2730, 2733, 2738, 273!), 2740, 2744. 

6. Memoir of tho Boston Socioty of Natural History, Vol. 6 
Noh. 3, 4., Vol. 8 No. 4, and the title page of Vol. 6 & 8. 

6. Journal of tho Federated Malay States Museum, Vol. 14 

part 2. 

7. The Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. 36, Nos. 1 to 4., 
Vol. 37, Nor. 1 to 3. 

8. Bul'lotin of tho Smithsonian Institution, U. S. National 
Museum, No. 100 , Vol. 7., No. 144., No. 79. 

9. Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard 
College, Vol. 68, Nos 6, 7. 

10. Trenbia, Vol. 7 Suppl6ment Liv. 2., Vol. 10, Liv. 2—P. 

11. Bulletin of tho Raffles Museum, No. 1, September 1928. 

12. Atti della Society Italians di Scienze Naturali o del 
Museo Civioo, 1927 Fasc 1—2., 1928 Fasc 1—2. 

13. The Journal of -the Bombay Natural History Socioty 
Vol. 33 No. 1. 

14. Records of the Australian Museum, Vol. 16 Nos. 6, 6, 7. 

15. Bulletin of the Peking Society of Natural History, Vol 1., 
Vol 2 parts 1, 2, 4. 


[Published for the Siam Society by G. Ccedks, Editor, and 
printed at the Bangkok Times Printing Office, Bangkok, in February 
1929]. 
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<4 A book that ie shut is but a block ” 
jy GOVT. OF 1N»IA ^ 

X/ Department of Archaeology ^ 

A NEW DELHI. ^ 

8 » 

Please holp us <o keep the book 
clean and moving. 





